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FAMILY TALK—FROM THE EDITOR 


\KE. a look at the family, as if you had never seen it before. Not 
espec ially your family, but just ‘The f‘amily—yours and others. 
‘The more vou look at the family the more it seems like a small 


business. It buys, it sells, and it tnes hard to make a profit. 





At the end of the lifetime, the average family has raised the kids, 
balanced the budget, and may have made a profit—in the form of 
the life [‘hat’s 
nothing to be sneezed at. It’s better than some 


The average family sells the services of its breadwinner or_ bread 


equity in home, and insurance, and othe 


SAVINIES. 


businesses do. 


winners. ‘The income of the average family consists mostly of wage 01 


salarv. ‘The source of the wage or salary, 1f you are an emplover, 1S 
vou. Now of course vou didn’t set vourself up to be the custodian of 


Nevel 


You ve got to take it seriously, and 


the families of all the people who happen to be vou emploves. 
theless, you are stuck with the job. 
sive it thought. 


» 


he average family buys groceries and clothing, pays rent and_ the 
monthly bills, the same as any other small business. 

The woman is the economic director, the budget balancer.  Sh« 
trims one expense to make room for another. ‘The man is usually the 
assistant economic directo! (He would resent this if he were to see 1 
in print, but he doesn’t often see it in print. ) 

(he family has fixed expenses. ‘There’s the rent, the grocery bill, 
the clothing. ‘There’s the auto to get the breadwinner to work. ‘The 
insurance, the church dues, the club dues, the movie, the school books, 
the community chest that the neighbor lady solicits for. ‘These and 






























other things have got to be paid—same in one family as in another 
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RECESSION is just around the corner. 
The corner is a month off for a few busi- 
ness lines, two months off for others, three 
or four months off for still others. But, 
anyway, within a few months everyone 
will see that the corner has been turned, 
that the slope is down, and that a reces- 
sion is under way. 

A number of little recessions in various 
lines of business do not make a general 
recession if they come along at different 
times. Under such circumstances one 
business or industry gets adjusted before 
another business gets into trouble. But 
when all business lines go galloping along 
for as long a period as they have been, 
and when they all stumble within a few 
months of each other, that makes it 
worse. Which seems to be what is going 
to happen. 

What's more, construction isn’t going 
to supply as much activity as had been 
hoped—to keep the total volume of busi- 
ness high. 

A principal trouble is high prices. When 
OPA was such a hot issue last year, busi- 
ness leaders said that competition would 
keep prices reasonable. Well, that hasn’t 
been true to date. Most of the post-OPA 
competition has seemed to be in raising 
prices. 

Now a jolt may do what business forces 
did not do, but the jolt represents a series 
of external forces, and it may produce re- 
sults that are disorderly. This will be the 
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price for lack of foresight, lack of price 
moderation, lack of restraint. 

There’s considerable question as to 
whether business leaders have demon- 
strated “business leadership.” ‘True, many 
have recognized the dangers of too-high 
prices, and some have cut voluntarily. 
But not enough have done it, and they 
have not done it soon enough to ward off 
recession. Since the war the economy has 
been on a binge. Now come some head- 
aches. Wien the recession is over, some 
time next year, the economy will be more 
wholesome. 


THE UNORTHODOX proprietor of a 
used car lot in Salt Lake City, who ad- 
vertises himself as “Battle Fatigue Ander- 
son,’ may have done more than merely dis- 
play his veteran’s status and the condition 
of his nerves. 

Mr. Anderson, if we may be so formal, 
may have started something that will fit 
right into the public relations of many 
small businesses when recession comes. 

If personal sympathy becomes as power- 
ful a factor as quality of product among 
customers’ reasons for buying at one place 
instead of another, we may see such signs 
as these: 

Bankrupt Bennie’s Hot Dog Stand 

Mortgaged Mike’s Ready-to-wear 

Dispossessed Don’s Delicatessen 

Glutted Gus’s Cut-rate Fruit Stand 

If a businessman has no good foot to 


























put forward, he may as well 
capitalize on his bad one. 


PACKAGING is the modern 
commercial magic that sells 
stuff to people who maybe 
don’t want the product but do 
like the cute little jug or quaint 
bottle or zestfully colored wrap- 
ping it comes in. This is probably good— 
swells the tide of trade and maybe pros- 
perity. 

But is this trade volume worth the price 
of human dignity and equilibrium? How 
many nervous breakdowns can be traced 
to shattering attempts to get an olive out 
of an elegantly skinny bottle? 

A man may blubber hopelessly for days 
after trying to extricate a slickly sealed 
ball of toilet soap. Those slender cans of 
anchovies with the little tin flap for a key 
are intriguingly foreign, and anchovies are 
wonderful, but strong, nerveless men 
tremble and squall because there is never 
a key. 

Milk-bottle tops are among man’s most 
atrocious inhumanities to man. Unseal- 
ing a cigar is often an early morning’s 
work. Even store-bought hams can be as 
inaccessible as they are pretty. 

All these things are attractive and sal- 
able. But maybe it is time to pull up. 
Man’s yearning for beauty and profit may 
cost him his sanity. 


BUSINESS and financial pages of most 
newspapers are awfully dull and full of 
jargon. 

This fact is puzzling. Businessmen 
don’t really think and talk in the pseudo- 
technical, solemn and often meaningless 
language that fills most business and finan- 
cial pages. 

And yet the average business page editor 
will print a stock market summary, for 
example, that runs like this: 

“The stock market today finished a week 
marked by early irregularity, a subsequent 
firm showing in some industrials, and late 
selling that cancelled or reduced most 
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gains. While there were some 
closing advances, minor losers 
were plentiful. Optimism [or 
pessimism] over the labor situ- 
ation was a prop [or a drag] 
on long-term trends. Forecasts 
of a coming recession inspired 
a little profit taking, and ac- 
centuated some caution, but 
such action was not necessarily dominant.” 
That’s gibberish for: “Nothing much 
happened in the stock market today.” 


VAN A. BITTNER, director of the 
CIO’s organizing committee, recently told 
the House Labor Committee that “it 
would be a wonderful thing for the U. S. 
if Congress met only every ten years.” 

Mr. Bittner was worried over what Con- 
gress might do to labor unions. He said 
he didn’t question the high purpose of 
Congressmen, but thought they weren't 
equipped to write a sensible labor law. 

This attitude toward Congress isn’t con- 
fined to any one group. We recall how 
businessmen, in previous years, have had 
similar apprehensions about the foolish 
things Congress might do to THEM. In 
fact, some businessmen used to prescribe 
the same remedy as Mr. Bittner has pre- 
scribed. 

The reason that the prescription keeps 
recurring is that Congress is everybody's 
boss. Mr. Bittner really bespoke, indi- 
rectly perhaps, the widespread feeling in 
every business where the boss suddenly 
gets active that the place would run better 
if the boss would only take a nice long 
vacation. 


WEEDS AND COMMUNISTS have 
something in common. Weeds have a per- 
fect right to be, grow, flourish and propa- 
gate. ‘These rights constitute their civil 
liberties. Weeds are vigorous, which is one 
reason they are regarded as weeds. Weeds 
are not essentially different from other 
plants, except that a majority of our people 
have acquired a dislike for them, and value 
other plants more highly. It has come to 
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be accepted that certain plants are “good,” 
such as “flowers,” and other plants are 
“bad,” such as “weeds.” , Most people 
agree on these valuations. 

The question is what to do about the 
weeds. Some of them look like flowers, 
but aren’t. Clumsy gardeners pull up the 
flowers as well as the weeds, which doesn’t 
help the garden. Others resort to weed 
killer indiscriminately, but this is apt to 
kill the beneficial clovers. So weeding is 
a nice job, and must be done with care. 
Even a law prohibiting weeds doesn’t kill 
them. 

One of the best ways to fight weeds in 
a lawn is to get the grass so sturdy that it 
chokes out the weeds. ‘This has some- 
thing to do with the standard of living of 
the grass plants. 

There’s one point on which Commu- 
nists and weeds are not quite alike. Weeds 
do not change color overnight and do not 
jump from one side of the garden to the 
other. They have a good deal of honesty 
and integrity. 


AFTER READING an article on en- 
cyclopedias in the February issue of this 
Magazine, a friend of ours bought a Funk 
& Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia, 
two whole shelves full, with gold lettering, 
for $38. He wanted to brush up on his 
culture. 

The first thing he did after unwrapping 
the books was to look up his home town, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. He found it and 
was much pleased. 

But the encyclopedia said Natchitoches 
was on the Red River. Our friend knew 
that his town had been on the Red River 
approximately 100 years ago, 
but that the river had changed 
course and left the town five 
miles away, on a body of water 
known as Cane River Lake. 

Our friend, being a believer 
in the authenticity of the 
printed word, concluded that 
the Red River had gone back 


to its original course since his 
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last visit to the town, and so he com- 
mented ca the river re-shift in a letter to 
an old acquaintance in Natchitoches. 

The reply was that there was nothing 
to it, that the encyclopedia was at least 
100 years behind the times. 

Our friend got discouraged, did not look 
into the new set of books a second time, 
and is making no progress toward culture. 


YOU ARE INVITED, dinner $6, dress 
optional, RSVP, to help the needy . . . the 
starving Europeans, the poor, the slum 
kids in your own city. 

For $6 you can attend a dinner, dress 
optional, and hear the famed imported 
speaker. You can associate with some of 
the community’s best people, and their 
wives. ‘The ones who get their names in 
the papers. 

In every city this goes on. It is an ex- 
ample of American ingenuity. It gives to 
the non-rich the feeling (for the evening) 
that they are the rich. It also makes them 
feel moral and charitable. It is one of the 
great accomplishments, a truly refined 
accomplishment, of our civilization. 

An even finer refinement might be to 
cut out the dinner and devote the proceeds 
to the underprivileged. At $6 a plate, 
with 500 guests, the take would be $3000. 

But, say the social managers of these 
things, the dinners are essential to the 
“mobilization of the social consciousness 
of the best people.” These social man- 
agers doubtless know best, and their view 
probably should be accepted. 

Perhaps there’s room for a compromise. 
It might be a good thing to get in some- 
how the underprivileged people for whose 
benefit the dinners are thrown. 
They wouldn’t fit in at the 
tables, of course, where $6 din- 
ners are being served, but they 
could be put in the balconies, 
which most luxurious hotel din- 
ing rooms have. ‘The poor would 
then have an opportunity to see 
charity at work themselves. 
Dress optional. 
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FEW doors from Montgomery 
hy Street, San Francisco, stands a 
( \ shabby little building on whose win- 
dows are the words: “San Francisco Min- 
ing Exchange. Founded 1862.” Few 
passersby turn their heads. Fewer walk in- 
side, where small groups idly watch a clerk 
chalk up the latest penny transaction in 
Silver Divide, Smuggler, Black Mammoth, 
and some two-score other mining stocks 
which make up in flamboyant name what 
they lack in market value. 

The bankers and brokers who people the 
stone and steel canyons of Montgomery 
Street, hub of the city’s financial district, 
laugh or shrug at the mere mention of the 
Mining Exchange, somewhat as they would 
at an uncouth great-uncle who gave them 
their start but had the poor taste to linger 
on. Their attitude, in effect, sums up San 
Francisco’s financial transition from past to 
present. 

Montgomery Street’s pulse no longer 
quickens to the news of a gold or silver 
strike in the hills; the prizes now are oil 
and food and lumber—the newer fruit of 
California’s rich acres. The brawling of 
miners and the cries of “mud-hens’— 
women who peddled stock along the curb 
—have been replaced by the discreet whir 
of tickers. Speculative plunges have given 
way to cautious investment. Big names 
like Ralston and Fair, Stanford and 
Crocker are largely gone. So are the 
titanic battles for control of the mines and 
railroads. Today most of the “big deals” 
are swung politely within the swank pre- 
cincts of the Pacific Union, the Bohemian, 
or the Family clubs. 

The street itself, once a lusty water-front 
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where tall ships nearly thrust their bow- 
sprits into the rear windows of the build- 
ings, has long since been pushed back into 
the city by the filling-in of the Bay. ‘Today 
Montgomery Street is a replica of any big- 
city financial district. 

Aside from its gaudy history, it is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by (1) its ultra-conser- 
vatism, and (2) the fact that it now houses 
the biggest private bank in the world, A. P. 
Giannini’s Bank of America. ‘That gigantic 
ageregation is anything but conservative, 
and Street people shy away from explain- 
ing the paradox. On the whole they much 
prefer to dwell on the first of the two 
distinctions. 

They like to compare Montgomery 
Street with Boston’s State Street. Both 
streets have been built on the tradition of 
family fortunes; banks and brokerage firms 
have been controlled by generations of the 
same line. Both cities have a high pro- 
portion of “sophisticated” investors—peo- 
ple who have had money long enough to 
know its value and to eschew sucker traps 
in favor of safe and sane securities. Mont- 
gomery Street, like State Street, attunes its 
thinking and behavior to such clients. 

Ask a San Franciscan whether Mont- 
gomery Street can truly claim its popular 
title of “Wall Street of the West,” and his 
answer is likely to be a hedge. 

Among western financial centers, he will 
say, the Street’s eminence cannot be chal- 
lenged. Portland and Seattle aren’t in the 
running. Los Angeles? It’s virtually a mat- 
ter of honor for a San Franciscan to ignore 
the disturbing growth of that erstwhile 
“Mexican village.” Down there, he will 
tell you contemptuously: “Nobody cares 
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where you came from, or where you got 
your money. You can even go into more 
than one business in a year. Here rela- 
tionships are built up through heredity. 
We do business with one brokerage house 
because our fathers and our grandfathers 
did business with that same house.” 

But, the San Franciscan conscientiously 
explains, any direct comparison of San 
Francisco with New York, of Montgomery 
Street with Wall Street, is futile. New 
York does 96 percent of the nation’s secu- 
rity business, San Francisco 114 to 2 per- 
cent, and almost half the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange’s offerings are eastern. 
One is a national market for capital; the 
other a regional market. 

Nevertheless, the Bank of America does 
provide one financial basis on which San 
Francisco can compete with—and excel— 
New York. 

The Bank of America now surpasses in 
total resources even those Manhattan 
giants, Chase National and National City. 
In fact, Giannini’s fabulous holding com- 
pany, l'ransamerica, owns the biggest indi- 
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vidual hunk of the National City. In De- 
cember 1946 the total deposits of the three 
were: Bank of America, $5,328,571,000; 
National City, $4,312,490,000; and Chase, 
$3,920,853,000. And the Giannini people 
crow: “They'll never catch up to us.” 
How the Bank of America got that way 
is thus described by an amused ringsider: 
“There are two types of banks out here. 
The Bank of America and all the rest. 
And the Bank of America is really a bank- 
ing department store, to describe it night. 
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“Out here financial aristocrats don’t like 
to see anyone break into their charmed 
circle. Giannini has arrived—sure. But he 
was so unethical as to compete. He went 
out and got the business and forced the 
other guys to do it. Their idea of a banker 
was a dignified character who sat behind 
a desk and said no. A. P. solicited small 
accounts; he’ll back anything that has a 
reasonable chance—and get away with it. 
If things go sour, he can sit ’em out.” 


\X ’ITHIN the Bank itself, the explana- 
¥ tion is: “We're big because we're 
small.” ‘There are now 3,600,000 depositors 
in some 500 branches throughout the state. 
Many of these branches were built only 
after a careful charting of pedestrian traf- 
fic. One Montgomery Street proverb is 
that you can’t ride for 15 minutes in any 
direction in California without seeing a 
branch of the Bank of America. A corol- 
lary proverb is that you can never find the 
branch manager at his desk because he’s 
out drumming up trade—presumably in 
line with A. P.’s homily to his staff: “Keep 
yourselves where the public can see 
you and talk to you.” 

The Giannini colossus pioneered 
in the West, and continues to lead, 
as the bank where no one is too 
poor (or for that matter, too rich) 
to get credit. In its drive to pub- 
licize that claim it advertises widely. 
It sends field men nosing around 
places where new business activity 
has been reported. Its loans range 
from $50 for individuals to as high 
as 20 million dollars for corporations. 
(The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. got 
that one.) 

Small businessmen have become the 
Bank’s particular target. Under a special 
program inaugurated two years ago, 12,725 
people whom the bank calls the “truly” 
small businessmen have borrowed $44,972,- 
ooo. Comprising this category are “the re- 
tailer and service outfit completely beyond 
the pale of financial assistance except 
maybe from relatives.” ‘The Bank’s serv- 
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ices to its customers funnel out from 
the desks of no less than 44 vice presidents, 
four executive vice presidents, and one 
senior vice president. A good many of 
these officers are to be found at headquar- 
ters, a 12-story, chastely modern, block- 
long structure at 300 Montgomery. A. P. 
is now 77 and has officially retired as chair- 
man of the board. But the story around 
the Street is that he knows pretty much 
what’s going on, and that it’s still tough 
for anyone to advance in the organization 
without his express approval. 

During the few months of the year he 
spends in San Francisco, A. P. can be seen 
daily, rampant on a field of vice presidents, 
at his desk out in the open on the Bank’s 
11th fioor. Occasionally he will bark an 
order, and occasionally he will seem to 
shoot a triumphant glance several yards 
to his left. 

There, almost symbolically a Bank pos- 
session now, stands the helm of the old 
Portsmouth, the navy sloop of war whose 
crew sailed into San Francisco in 1846, 
raised the first Stars and Stripes over the 
city, and gave the waterfront the name of 
their commander, John B. Montgomery. 

Acceptance of the Bank of America and 
its aggressiveness—so counter to the con- 
servative tradition of Montgomery Street— 
has come hard. But now, as the greatest 
collection of capital in the West, the Bank 
naturally has won full respect. 

At the same time, the financial district 
distinctiy implies that the other banks— 
run by what the irreverent call the “white- 
bearded boys’”—have managed quite nicely 
too, even with Giannini’s competition, and 
would have done so without it. Mont- 
gomery Street admits that the Bank of 
America did indeed compel the others to 
liberalize their relations with the public, 
and even to go in for auto and personal 
loans. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
many of the creamiest commercial accounts 
don’t necessarily bank with Giannini, but 
with the venerable Wells-Fargo, Crocker 
National, American Trust (second to the 
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Bank of America in resources), Anglo- 
California, or Bank of California. 

Wells-Fargo is perhaps the epitome of 
what conservative San Francisco holds 
dear in ways financial. Its offices are at 
the foot of Montgomery Street, directly 
opposite the Crocker bank. Old-fashioned 
edifices by today’s architectural standards, 
they guard the approaches to the Street 
like sentinel lions. 

Wells-Fargo, 95 years old this July, offers 
its customers a taste of history with their 
banking chores. One of its rooms is a 
museum, complete with stage coach, gold 
scales, Pony Express saddles and other 
paraphernalia out of its rough-and-ready 
past. ‘The bank carefully indicates that this 
is a dead past: “But as a busy man of af- 
fairs may cherish memories of an adven- 
turous youth, so the bank has preserved 
many mementos of gold-rush days.” 

San Francisco’s financial aristocracy grew 
out of fortunes made first in mining, rail- 
roads and real estate (by the original 
nabobs of Nob Hill), later in mercantile 
enterprises, and lastly in agriculture. All 
generations old now, these fortunes have 
to some extent fused their interests on 
Montgomery Street. Much of the money 
went East as the fortunes grew larger. 
Now, with California’s post-war boom, a 
reverse process 1s in motion. 

Eastern money is moving into the West. 
Much of it is for the western expansion of 
branches of eastern industry. Much of it 
is eastern investment in purely western en- 
terprises—acknowledgment, one Califor- 
nian declares, “of the virility and profit- 
making possibilities of western manage- 
ment.” 


HE San Francisco Chamber of Com- 

merce reports a steady flood of out-of- 
state inquiries, offering capital for West 
Coast firms with five-year records. “There 
have been so many of these inquiries,” a 
Chamber official declares, “that we’ve had 
a serious problem finding enough such 
firms, and we’ve had to suggest brand-new 
enterprises instead.” No official statistics 
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have been attempted, but the 
rough estimate is that “hun- 
dreds of millions’ of dollars 
are coursing westward over the 
Rockies. 

Nor is that the full story of 
the West’s improved status as 
a capital market. It has more local sources 
to draw on. As one Montgomery Street 
investment banker puts it, ““he big money 
still isn’t here, a big issue of say, 50 mil- 
lion dollars, still can’t be absorbed out 
here.” But the fact remains that more 
than ever before the West Coast is finding 
that it can fill a sizable portion of its own 
capital needs nght at home. 

In February 1945 the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the Twelfth District (headquarters 
in San Francisco) surveyed the post-war 
plans of Pacific Coast manufacturers. It 
found that they planned to spend up to 
430 million dollars on capital outlays. ‘To- 
day, the Federal Reserve staff reports, “that 
outlook is coming true, by and large.” It 
further reports that in the Twelfth District 
total bank loans for 1946 increased more 
than so percent over 1945 as compared 
with only 17 percent for the entire nation. 

A lion’s share of the financial activity 
engendered by this huge business and in- 
dustrial spurt has fallen to Montgomery 
Street. Blyth & Co., the city’s biggest in- 
vestment bankers, Dean Witter & Co., the 
second biggest, the First California Co. 
and other firms are reported now under- 
writing somewhere between 100 and 200 
million dollars worth of securities for west- 
ern enterprises alone. 

Members of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange say their most popular issues are 
those dealing in oil, building materials, 
paper pulp and machinery for food process- 
ing. ‘The Exchange, however, has reflected 
the New York stock market’s slump since 
last September. Another inconvenience of 
the tie-in with New York is the three-hour 
time lag. Brokers and their clerks have to 
be at the Exchange by 7 a.m., and since 
local closing time is 2:30 p.m., they have 
the distinction of working the longest 
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trading day in the country. 

Montgomery Street finan- 
ciers never much _ believed 
that the East had a strangle- 
hold on _ western finance. 
They have regarded that no- 
tion as a myth perpetuated 
by vote-seeking politicians. Pitting one 
section of the country against another, 
they say, is undoubtedly a sure-fire soap- 
box stunt for getting people all steamed 
up. But level-headed Montgomery Street 
figures it this way: 

“The idea that the West is a crown 
colony of the East is bunk. Of course, 
every now and then you'll run into an ex- 
tremist who wants us to have an auton- 
mous economy, who thinks California 
should secede from the nation. 

“But, after all, the use, not the source, 
of capital is the important thing. Capital 
needs management worse than manage- 
ment needs capital. Ultimate financial 
control of a lot of things out here may be 
in eastern hands, sure. But we don’t be- 
lieve that the East is trying to hold us 
back.” 


VER luncheon at the Palace Hotel, or 

Jack’s Restaurant, or the Stock Ex- 
change Club, or commuting across Bay and 
down Peninsula, the men who make the 
“Wall Street of the West” soberly weigh 
the brightened industrial—hence financial 
—outlook. San Francisco has taken the 
prospect of greater regional prosperity more 
calmly than its frenetic neighbor to the 
south. But any number of its citizens will 
tell you: “Montgomery Street has never 
sold the West short.” 

And even the Mining Exchange, dis- 
missed as a peanut proposition by its 
sleeker neighbors, hopes for a better day 
in the future. Out of an old oak desk in 
the back of this Exchange, an official will 
take a modest little ledger with its hand- 
written entries of past years’ trading, sigh 
nostalgically, and then whisper: “Just you 
wait. When the price of gold goes up, 
we'll blow the roof off this place.” 
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Radio Answers Its Critics: 
WHO ARE THE 
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medium are guilty of confused 
thinking: actually they are criticis- 
ing the public taste, not the broad- 
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“Radio Listeners Be Damned,” in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Kiplinger Magazine, brought 
complaints from some segments of the radio 
industry. You may recall that this article 
reported growing resentment against offen- 
sive commercialism over the air. It said that 
broadcasters, with only casual regard for the 
listener, generally have surrendered control 
of their wavelengths, granted as a public 
trust, to “the biggest teddlers of goods.” 
Mr. A. D. Willard Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, submits the case for broadcasting. 


And now, Mr. Willard: 


HERE are a few unfortunate misun- 

derstandings about the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting which have been cir- 
culated recently, particularly in the forums 
of our nation’s so-called intellectuals. (‘The 
term “intellectuals” is used here principally 
in the academic sense, connoting superior 
knowledge but not necessarily superior in- 
telligence to apply that knowledge.) 

“This should be made clear about Amer- 
ican radio. It is a mass medium, indeed 
the greatest mass medium which has ever 
existed. The good that emerges in our so- 
ciety as a result of radio’s power must be 
measured primarily in terms of the masses, 
and secondarily in terms of the 10-odd per- 
cent of our population who, because of 
good iortune or special industry, inhabit 
the ieadership echelon. 

“It seems unnecessary to establish radio’s 
mass appeal mathematically. One refer- 
ence appears sufficient: more than 100 mil- 
lion people listen to U. S. radio. They 
spend more time listening than in any other 
occupation except working and sleeping. 

“That a meager, albeit important, mi- 
nority should undertake to impose its tastes 
arbitrarily on that multitude is not only 
presumptuous; it is utterly impractical. 

“The simple truth is that the critics who 
write and speak volumes against the 
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casters who faithfully serve it. 

“When radio broadcasting was begin- 
ning to develop in this nation, in the early 
20's, educators clutched it to their collec- 
tive bosom. From 1921 through 1936, 202 
licenses for educational radio stations were 
granted. At the end of 1946, 29 such li- 
censes existed. What happened in the in- 
tervening years? Educators approached 
the task with the same insistence which 
now characterizes their lamentations about 
commercial radio: that their will and their 
taste should be imposed upon the majority 
for its own good. As a result, they lost 
audience and their stations. 

“Education on the air, to be effective, 
must be projected within the limitations 
of broadcasting as an entertainment me- 
dium. Until that is understood, and until 
educators realize that they have persisted 
long enough in licking their sore paws and 
bellowing at broadcasters, radio’s great po- 
tential as a mass medium of instruction 
will not be attained. The broadcasters are 
ready and willing to cooperate. 

“Some persons in high government 
positions have joined the crusade against 
radio. No system of radio dominated by 
government ever has captured anything ap- 
proaching the mass audience delivered by 
American radio. ‘The hands of the govern- 
ment in radio are fumbling hands. In 
those cases where they have been more 
than that, they have manipulated nations 
toward destruction. 

“The utility of radio is in its appeal to 
the many, and the great force it offers to 
the few who want to reach the many. That 
is its great power. It was conceived in the 
same crucible which produced the atom 
bomb and, properly employed, it possesses 
the capacity to nullify the terrors of that 
awful instrument. 

“But it will not be so employed as long 
as a militant and unthinking minority 
trumpets not “The radio be damned’ but, 
in truth, “The public be damned.’ ” 
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An ‘unreconstructed’ merchant-banker joins the government 
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RCHIBALD Lee Manning Wiggins, in 
the judgment of those who know him 
best, is a man whose character is at vanri- 
ance with his official title: Under Secretary 
of the United States ‘Treasury. ‘This desig- 
nation is high-sounding and carries the 
weight of government authority. Wiggins, 
plain and distrustful of government author- 
ity, is at heart and in fact a small com- 
munity merchant-banker. 

His appointment last January, no matter 
how incongruously it seemed to fit Wig- 
gins, certainly was typical of ‘Truman. For 
if the President is, as has been said, “Mr. 
Average Man” to the general public, Wig- 
gins at 57 is “Mr. Main Street” to his wide 
acquaintance in the world of finance and 
politics. 

This small, rather shy Carolinian first 
started coming to Washington back in the 
mid-1930’s, but his presence commanded 
little attention then. It was a time when 
the national stage was dominated by peo- 
ple not too friendly to bankers. 

Wiggins was a banker. In the dreadful 
year Of 1932 he had been chosen president 
of the bank of Hartsville, S. C., his adopted 
home town. Pnor to election he had been 
manager of a general store just across the 
street. Both bank and store had been 
founded by Major J. L. Coker, a wounded 
Confederate, for whose son Wiggins had 
been private secretary and whose grand- 
daughter he had later married. Since the 
Cokers and their associates owned almost 
everything in Hartsville, it is not too much 
to say that the collapse of the bank would 
have impoverished the whole community. 

Impressed with his responsibilities, Wig- 
gins subscribed to a six-months corre- 

| spondence course in banking and boned 
through the 13 volumes of text books in a 
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few days. But he found the information 
of less practical value than his experience 
as a storekeeper. 

“Don’t call me a banker,” says Wiggins, 
who later became president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. “I’m a mer- 
chant.” 

That was how he rationalized his inex- 
perience back in ’32. Keeping bank, he 
argued, was not unlike keeping store. 
Clients were nothing but customers. 
Money was only a retail commodity. Well, 
then, there was something wrong with the 
conventional lend-and-borrow attitude 
which made strained relations between 
bankers and clients. It ought to be an 
ordinary, human sell-and-buy proposition. 

Wiggins’s bank weathered the crisis 
mainly because the store stood behind it. 
This impressed him since it showed the 
one-worldness of American business. Run- 
ning the store in the morning and the bank 
in the afternoon, he naturally carried ideas 
back and forth across the street. Also he 
was publisher of the town’s only news- 
paper, a rural weekly. And 
a deacon of the Baptists 
Church, as well as chai 
of the school, the we 
and the free library b 
He began to talk mo 
more about “hu- 
manizing’’ and 
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bank services. “One thing I learned night 
away,” he says, “was that husbands often 
keep their money troubles from their 
wives. I saw some heart-wringing scenes 
when a woman was suddenly confronted 
with the fact that her man was broke. It 
seemed wrong—unnecessary, too. 

“So I made a rule. Whenever a married 
man came in with a hard luck story and 
asked for a loan, I’d send him home to get 
his wife. The three of us sat down and 
laid out all the cards. We'd work out a 
budget and a payment plan. Never did I 
refuse this sort of a loan and never did we 
sustain a loss.” 

There was another “humanizing” inno- 
vation. He discovered that money was al- 
most invariably loaned on go-day notes. 

“What’s the magic in that figure?” Wig- 
gins demanded. “I experimented with the 
idea of letting customers name their own 
repayment terms. A salaried man would 
usually choose monthly installments, but a 
farmer would want to pay when his crop 
was sold. Ninety percent of these loans 
came back on time.” 

Collateral? Wiggins risked a lot of bank 
money on character loans. 

To understand his reasoning here, go 
back into his childhood and youth. Eleven 
months after his birth in Durham, N. C., 
Wiggins’s father died and his mother went 
to work ina store. From the meager salary 
she saved enough to open a small dress- 
making business. At 12 Wiggins was earn- 
ing $1.50 a 60-hour week during school 
vacations in his uncle’s print shop. At 15 
he graduated from high school and was 
thereafter self-supporting. 

For three years he worked for the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., ran a $30-a-month salary 
up to $60, helped his mother pay off a 
mortgage and saved $500 with which he 
entered the University of North Carolina. 
He paid his way by wholesaling confec- 
tioneries to dormitory hucksters, and he 
graduated with a cool thousand dollars 
largely amassed through the nervy scheme 
of leasing the university press and job-print- 
ing campus publications in spare time. 
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His own and his mother’s example gave 
him a solid regard for anyone who saved 
money out of earnings. 

This was the Wiggins who first came to 
Washington. As a southern Democrat and 
friend of the “forgotten man,” he admired 
Roosevelt. But the storekeeper, the village 
banker, took alarm as the New Deal went 
into high gear. Government spending and 
expanded government controls appalled 
him. The meaning of the great economic 
dislocations which had created the New 
Deal seemed to elude him. 


IGGINS decided to take sides in the 

battle, although he had no national 
standing, no ambition or ability for active 
politics. 

But at least he could offer himself as 
proof that bankers do not necessarily have 
horns and cloven hoofs. Busy as he was at 
home, he came up frequently and set out 
to make friends on Capitol Hill. He talked 
about banking in terms that he knew: farm- 
ers, mill hands, clerks, and merchants, who 
came in to see him about loans. 

Banking, he said, wasn’t Wall Street. It 
was Main Street. Of the 15,000 banks in 
the U. S., 12,000 had resources of under 
five million dollars like his Bank of Harts- 
ville. “Money is merchandise on [the 
banker’s] shelves, and if they don’t sell it, 
they are doing a disservice.” Rather than 
strangle banking with punitive legislation, 
Wiggins lobbied, Congress ought to look 
upon it as a phase of community enterprise. 

He still denied being a_ professional 
banker, but the title was being thrust upon 
him. In 1942 he became a vice president 
of A.B.A. and in line for the presidency. 
This was deeper into the game than he in- 
tended to go. One of his two sons, a 
bomber pilot, had been alerted for over- 
seas duty. Wiggins wanted to stay at 
Hartsville where the boy occasionally came 
on leave. Lt. Wiggins flew out to New 
Guinea just before his father was elected 
president of the A.B.A. in 1943. 

That year Wiggins went west on a speak- 
ing tour of banking and business associa- 
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tions. People were curious to see what sort 
of village banker could hold the post that 
ordinarily went to “name” personalities. 
They saw a man of unimposing size with 
a large aggressive nose, a bald dome flanked 
with gray hair, a down-at-the-corners mouth 
that seemed dour in repose and cherubic 
when he smiled. 

Some of the outdoor westerners found 
him difficult to entertain between speaking 
engagements. Back home he belonged to a 
golf club, but he had made a late start in 
the sport and played so poorly that he de- 
clined to go out with strangers. Once his 
wife gave him a riding horse to encourage 
exercise, but it ate its head off in the stable 
and was soon sold. He owned guns and 
rods but seldom used them. Wiggins’s 
idea of relaxation was a mid-day nap. 

No, he was not a mixer in the Rotarian 
sense. On the western trip he met people 
as he did in Hartsville—on a business basis. 
He told bankers: ““T'ake the little man into 
your confidence. There are 45 million of 
them with deposits.’ Occasionally his con- 
suming passion for his brand of individual- 
ism glowed like this: 


ISTORY records a continuous strug- 

gle of man to survive as an indi- 
vidual. He has always been confronted 
with the inequalities of men. He finds 
some with greater intelligence, greater en- 
ergy, greater capacity than others. These 
favored few acquire property, position and 
power. ‘The powerful have been rulers and 
as they are good or bad, government has 
been good or bad. In America the octopus 
of centralized government is reaching its 
tentacles into the lives of its people, ex- 
tracting little by little the freedoms of an- 
other day.” 

When his term expired, Wiggins re- 
turned to Hartsville and his several jobs. 
His life seemingly returned to its old rou- 
tines. Almost daily he dropped in to see 
his 76-year-old mother in her stucco cot- 
tage. It was just up the avenue from the 
cottage where he lived for the first 25 years 
of marriage before buying the big, white- 
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On an occasion- 73594 
al Tuesday night #64 
he went out in 
the country to 
drink whiskey 
and play some 
undisturbed poker with Hartsville hienda 

There was a move to run him for gover- 
nor, but he side-stepped it. Instead, in 
March 1946 he accepted an invitation to 
address the South Carolina General As- 
sembly. He pointed out that the South 
had liquid resources in banks and bonds 
of one billion dollars. “What a vast po- 
tential,” he declared, “with which to start 
new industries to expand and multiply the 
productive economy of the state.” 

Late in the year his friend John W. Sny- 
der, a former St. Louis banker and now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, asked Wiggins to 
come back to Washington as Under Secre- 
tary. It may have been a strange invita- 
tion to give a man who had denounced 
“the octopus of centralized government.” 
But there was a new mood in the White 
House, a flavor of “normalcy.” Wiggins 
had a talk with Truman. 

“He talked about his mamma and I 
talked about mine,” says Wiggins. 

On January 23 Wiggins took the oath of 
ofice on the Bible that his mother gave 
him when he left for college. He resigned 
his 25 directorships and corporate positions, 
and leased the Hartsville Messenger to the 
employes. Every day now he naps on a 
couch in his Treasury Department office; 
every other Friday night he catches the 
sleeper for Hartsville. 

How long will he stay on the job? As 
long as the Administration wants the point 
of view of a village banker. Wiggins will 
never be anything else. You can take the 
man out of Main Street, but you can’t take 
Main Street out of the man. 





*The U. S. Treasury seal. The Latin legend means “The 
Seal of the Treasury of North America.” Printed by 
special permission of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Further reproduction, in whole or part, is strictly forbidden. 
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N the world’s greatest retail sales area, 
the two biggest department stores in 
New York City are located only a block 
apart. And there in mid-town Manhattan, 
R. H. Macy & Co. and Gimbel Brothers 
are fighting probably the most fantastic 
sales war in U. S. big-store history. 

In some ways the spectacle has been 
that of an uninhibited David assailing a 
startled but dignified Goliath. Macy’s is 
the biggest store on earth; it has long been 
capable of undercutting competitors almost 
at will partly because of the sheer bulk of 
its buying capacity. Gimbels (the apos- 
trophe was dropped years ago) rated be- 
hind Bloomingdale Bros. and Abraham & 
Straus as a sales challenger eight years ago 
when the sales war began. 

But over those years Gimbels growth— 
thanks to clever management and some of 
the most compelling advertising copy ever 
seen anywhere—has been phenomenal. Be- 
fore the war the store did an annual busi- 
ness of 20 million dollars, or less than one- 
fourth of Macy’s 85 million. But last year 
its 7o-million-dollar sales were 44 percent 
of Macy’s 160 million. Gimbels was sol- 
idly in the number two spot. 

In its 25 acres of selling space Macy’s 
serves 150,000 daily customers. It has the 
largest liquor and drug stores in New York 
City, sells more fancy groceries (160 differ- 
ent kinds of cheese) and more china than 
any store in the world. Six thousand 
orders flow in by mail every day, more than 
that by telephone. Among its 11,000 em- 
ployes are a wine taster, 12 chemists and 55 
mattress-makers. 

The “six-percent-less-for-cash” and odd- 
penny prices are Macy fetishes. One of 
the hardest-worked units in the store is its 
group of 75 comparison shoppers whose 
sole duty is to make certain that in Macy’s 
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94 cents can act like a buck anywhere else. 

Proud of its profitable history, the store 
keeps striving for tone. Through its “Little 
Shop” service, for example, it tries to entice 
modish women away from Fifth Avenue, 
baiting them with expensive gowns and 
filmy lingerie. 

On the other hand, Gimbels pride—and 
most constant source of revenue—is the 
bargain basement. Dark, ill-mannered and 
a little rundown at the heels, the basement 
functions with circus razzle-dazzle. It 
makes no bones about catering to the ag- 
gressive bargain hunter, the kind who 
doesn’t feel he’s getting his money’s worth 
unless he has to claw his way to the coun- 
ter. Cimbel people sneer at what they 
regard as Macy’s hoity-toity airs. 

The Battle of Herald Square really be- 
gan early in 1939 when Bernard Gimbel, 
president of the corporation, had made his 
towering brother Fred manager of the 
Gimbel chain’s kingpin New York store. 
Fred promply raided Bloomingdale’s and 
carried off three top executives. ‘Then he 
reorganized the store’s management, al- 
locating power wherever it would quicken 
decisions. Buyers, for example, were given 
authority to make on-the-spot purchases. 

But Gimbel’s masterstroke came when 
he lured large Bernice Fitz-Gibbon away 
from Wanamaker’s as his advertising direc- 
tor at $60,000 a year. ‘Ten years before, as 
head fashion copywriter at Macy’s, she had 
coined “It’s smart to be thrify,” then quit 
in 1935 when Macy’s tried to cut her 
salary. From her new office window in 
Gimbels she can almost read her slogan 
plastered in yard-high letters on the Macy 
building. 

The new management put Gimbels on 
a new tack, first indication of which came 
in 1941 when a large portion of William 
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Randolph Hearst’s fabulous art collection 
was put up for sale on Gimbel bargain 
counters. ‘The 25-million-dollar lot in- 
cluded 15,000 items priced from 35 cents 
to $200,000. Among them: Egyptian 
mummies and a medieval monastery all 
ready to be set up like a prefabricated 
house. 

The tremendously successful sale had 
two immediate effects: a million dollars 
worth of free advertising for Gimbels, and 
a conviction on the store’s part that it 
could sell anything. 

But it was when Gimbels turned loose 
its big gun, Fitz-Gibbon, that the Macy- 
Gimbel scrap was carried to New York’s 
front doorstep with the morning news- 
paper. | 

For weeks Macy’s had been running ad- 
vertisements featuring scarce items and ask- 
ing rhetorically “When will Macy’s have 
it?’”, the reply being something about to- 
morrow or next week. ‘Then Gimbels 
landed a large shipment of washing ma- 
chines. Using Macy advertising type and 
layout, Fitz-Gibbon screamed: “When will 
Gimbels have it? Gimbels HAS it! This 
is no pie in the sky for the sweet by-and- 
by.” 

From then on Gimbels filled New York 
newspapers with “Gimbels HAS it” ads. 
Day after day the store an- 
nounced sales of irons, 
nylons, motorcycles, dog 
houses and airplanes. Some 
of these items, no doubt, 
had limited customer ap- 
peal. But for others throngs 
of buyers poured in—often 
to discover that only a few 
of the choice articles were 
available. 

Some of the ads were 
criticized for overselling or 
plain misstatement. Never- 
theless, Gimbels became 
known as “The getter of 
the un-gettables” and the 
impression was created that 
the store was beating the 
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britches off Macy’s in the battle of ads. 

In the spring of 1946 Gimbels pursued 
this advantage by selling at greatly reduced 
prices endless lots of army surplus mate- 
rial. First on the list were 400 Studebaker 
trucks which went for $2900, or a profit to 
Gimbels of only $263 each. Chevrolet 
trucks at $1499 followed a week later and 
130 were disposed of in two-and-a-half days. 
Next came 5-ton International Harvester 
truck-tractors, 15 of which were bought off 
the floor in one week at $4945. 

In swift and highly publicized succes- 
sion, Gimbels sold: 1800 sending and re- 
ceiving sets for radio hams at $78.50; 600 
British army midget motorcycles at $188; 
three lots of Army Signal Corps field tele- 
phone sets at a top of $39.95; 25,000 army 
blankets, and large numbers of women’s 
military coats and army bunk beds. Also 
there were thousands of British-made 7- 
bladed lifetime safety razors, and 100,000 
prints of an unfinished portrait of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at 50 cents unframed and 
$2 framed. 

A few Gimbel gambles didn’t pay off. 
Among the non-selling flops: army ammu- 
nition carts advertised as being “handy in 
the garden,” and 4-room prefab bungalows 
which ran afoul of New York zoning laws. 
All this time Macy’s adhered rigidly to its 
time-honored principle of 
never selling an article 
which it couldn’t service. 

Meanwhile the battle 
had moved into its screwiest 
phase beginning in the fall 
of 1945 when Gimbels 
rolled the customers in the 
aisles with the ball-point 
pen. So unpredictable is 
the customer and so effec- 
tive is bright advertising 
copy that, although a large 
percentage of the early 
models oozed ink and 
wouldn’t write any place, 
much less under _ water, 
they sold by the carload. 

While Gimbels customers 
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trampled each other in frantic efforts to 
buy the pen, Macy’s stood firmly behind 
the decision of its bureau of standards, 
which refused to put what it considered an 
inferior product on Macy counters. But 
when new models came along, Macy’s ran 
full-page ads asking: “Do you own a horse- 
and-buggy ballpoint pen?” 

If your pen cost more than $3.50 Macy 
offered to take it back and allow a $3 credit 
toward any ballpoint priced at $12.50 or 
more. Gimbels retaliated the next day 
with: “When Johnny-come-lately tries to 
put Johnny on the spot, WHAT HAP- 
PENS?” and volunteered to take back any 
ballpoint and allow $4 on any Gimbel pen 
priced from $8 up. 

Then manufacturer Reynolds prepared 
to introduce new pens to sell at $1.69 and 
$2.69 (they actually cost about 33 cents to 
make). Anxious to clear out a backlog of 
350,000 obsolete models, he sold them to 
a jobber at such a low price that Macy’s 
was able to grab up 150,000 and advertise 
them at 98 cents. 

Gimbels, which had been hawking the 
same models at $3.85 the day before, 
hastily slashed its price to 94 cents. Macy’s 
answered with another 10-cent cut and 
Gimbels retaliated by going to 84 cents. 
When Gimbels supplies ran out, the store 
began dealing off the new $1.69 and $2.69 
models at the same bargain price. Rey- 
nolds threatened to sue under the Fair 
Trade Law but smartly decided to keep 
making the old models instead to sell at 
one dollar coast-to-coast. 

Meanwhile Macy’s had held its annual 
stockholders meeting. Someone asked 
Jack Straus, the store’s president, if there 
were any truth to stories that Gimbels 
was capturing “leadership” from Macy’s. 
Straus’s reply was a murmured: “I hope it 
isn't so.” 

This was the cue for Fred Gimbel. He 
challenged Straus to bet “any amount he 
cared to name” that Macy’s couldn’t dis- 
prove the Gimbel claim that: “NOBODY 
BUT NOBODY HAS EVER BEATEN 
GIMBELS AT KEEPING PRICES 
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DOWN.” New Yorkers waited as if Joe 
Louis had been slapped in public. But 
down from Macy’s drifted only dignified 
silence. 

Turning Gimbels obvious defects—low- 
ceilinged dinginess and sloppy service—into 
saving graces has been Fitz-Gibbon’s most 
masterful character-building job. Under 
her direction the phrase “‘piain old Gim- 
bels” has become a favorite slogan. 
One of her latest uninhibited blasts 1s: 
“Don’t be an incomepoop! Buy at Gimbels 
and live within your means.” 

Against the sharp cleverness of this cam- 
paign Macy promotion has often seemed 
self-conscious. Last July when the store 
launched a “hold-the-line” merchandising 
price drive it came up with such uninspired 
copy as “It’s not only smart to be thrifty 
—it’s imperative!” Even poet Margaret 
Fishback, who wrote a special Valentine 
Day ad to run in The New Yorker, could 
do no better than “With sentiments em- 
bracy, we are, yours truly, R. H. Macy.” 


ACY publicity features such standard 

gags as having child actor Claude 
Jarman Jr. and a fawn named Flag sign 
and hoofprint copies of “The Yearling” 
in the book department. Which is all 
right. But if Gimbels had pulled the same 
stunt, it probably would have given away 
a fawn free with every copy. 

The tough infighting tactics of its op- 
ponent have left heavywaisted Macy’s a 
little short of breath and apparently some- 
what ashamed of itself for ever having been 
dragged into the undignified mess. But 
the store’s head men now claim that the 
return of a buyer’s market has sounded the 
final gong on a very interesting tussle. 

There’s some realization over at Gim- 
bels, too, that the days when it could 
stampede the public with sound and fury 
may be over. 

Both stores have plans, but because they 
have a long-standing custom of not telling 
each other about such matters, New 
Yorkers will discover what they are only 
by reading their daily newspapers. 
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Only COLLEGE GRADS Need Apply 








va HE young man arrived at the Land of 
( Opportunity, and shouted “Lemme 
in!” to the gate-keeper. 

“Do you have a passport?” 

“Passport to opportunity?” cried the 
young man indignantly. ““I don’t need 
one. This is a free country.” 

“That’s right, son,” said the gate-keeper 
who wore a neat business suit and sat at 
a desk marked: Mr. Peters—Personnel 
Manager. “You can climb over the fence. 
Some young fellows do. But, son, the 
easiest way to land a good business job 
these days is to produce credentials.” 

“What sort?” 

“A college diploma.” 

The young man weighed this kindly ad- 
vice. “I can get into college,” he mused. 
“But can I earn a diploma?” 

“That’s just what we want to find out,” 
said Peters. “The way business looks at 
it, a diploma certifies that you have passed 
a series of elimination tests. Demanding 
this passport is the easiest, most inexpen- 
sive and most efhcient method we have of 
screening applicants for business posi- 
tions.” 

The young man departed back along the 
road to college. He will soon represent 
part of an enrollment which increased 61% 
times between 1900-1940. Under the 
impetus of the GI Bill the pre-war figure 
has jumped by another 48 percent and to- 
day there are over two million youngsters 
registered in the higher education schools. 
Washington officials estimate that this 
figure will hit three million—-some say five 
million-—-when the peak is reached within 
the next two years. With such a pool be- 
ing created, business will be able to get 
college graduates. 

And the youngster seeking a business 
job can’t properly complain any more that 
a college education costs too much and 
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that the poor boy is therefore discriminated 
against. ‘There are 563 public and semi- 
public colleges throughout the country, so 
lack of funds is not a real hindrance to 
ambition. Scholarships and _self-support 
opportunities are there for a boy or girl 
eager to seize the advantages. 

Investigation shows that personnel ex- 
perts, rather than company presidents, are 
responsible for the demand for sheepskin 
passports. Most bosses even today are not 
college graduates. Their opinions on 
higher education used to be, and often 
are, emotional. Some top executives look 
upon a diploma with the naive awe of a 
man who never had one. Others consider 
it a rah-rah relic of four years better spent 
learning a trade. Men like Peters, trained 
specialists in human efficiency, had to put 
their ideas across to the front office. 


DIPLOMA, these personnel men say, 
is not a proof of anything. But it is 
an indication of several things, such as: 

Tenacity: This character trait is strongly 
indicated in anyone who has stuck out the 
16-year grind of grade school, high school, 
college. 

Intelligence: Statistics show that it takes 
an I.Q. of 105-115 to complete college. 
By present educational standards only 
about one-fifth of the population is ca- 
pable of earning a diploma. 

Honesty: Colleges fire cheaters and 
even have student-run honor systems. 

Work Habits: College courses require 
at least a modicum of concentration and 
arrangement of effort. 

Self-expression: Nothing profound in- 
tended here. Just the simple ability to 
speak, write and understand good English. 

Personnel managers don’t maintain that 
all college alumni—and only college alumni 
—have these qualities. But business is 
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looking for people who do have them. In- 
terviews, letters of introduction and even 
complicated psychological exams have been 
the standard methods of sorting out the 
desirable people. Personnel men now be- 
lieve that a diploma plus a few easily ob- 
tainable college records provides a much 
more reliable elementary yardstick. 

What then will be expected four years 
hence of the young man who just hit the 
trail to college? If he turns up with a 
diploma, he’s assumed to possess in some 
degree the qualities listed above. But the 
college records will supply invaluable de- 
tails for placing and rating him according 
to his business potential. 

What were his grades? An applicant 
with a passing average will get through the 
gate. If he has finished in the upper half 
of his class, so much the better. But he 
is immediately suspect as a bookworm if 
he is at or near the top. 

What were his courses? Some vocational 
courses will help: economics, banking, 
ofice procedure. But most businesses put 
their trainees through an indoctrination 
routine. Personnel managers say: “It isn’t 
primarily what they already know. It’s 
what they can learn.” An applicant is sit- 
ting pretty if his courses show an ability 
to absorb culture: history, literature, lan- 
guiages, science. 


HAT were his extra-curricular activi- 
ties? This is a basic inquiry. A 
study of interview charts from 35 different 
firms shows one trait desired above all 
others. It is the quality of gregariousness 
—variously named “ability to get along 
with others,” “social adaptability,” or 
“leadership.” No interview, no letter, no 
psychological test can estimate this char- 
acteristic so accurately as the college rec- 
ord. From this a personnel man can tell 
if the candidate played on teams, joined 
a fraternity, acted, debated, wrote, sang, 
danced, was captain, manager, president, 
chairman, committeeman, cheerleader, lone 
wolf or drudge. 
Until the depression college graduates 
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were not generally looked upon as _all- 
purpose employes. ‘They entered family 
firms, professicns, banks and _ brokerage 
houses. But in the ig30s B.A.’s were 
doing jobs that iormerly went to high 
school graduates. Men from the campus 
took to the road to sell such humble com- 
modities as soap, lawn mowers, magazine 
and book subscriptions, household appli- 
ances, cold storage foods. Former coeds 
were selling lingerie, toys, books, furniture, 
dresses, cosmetics in the department stores. 

Sales managers found that college grad- 
uates learned quickly, mixed easily, dressed 
well, and stuck out the tough going. 

More than that, they had ideas. Many 
promotion schemes born of these hard 
times were credited to the college influ- 
ence: weekend cruises, skiing expeditions, 
street roller skating, more rental libraries, 
pipe smoking, cigaret holders, indoor 
games for adults, collegiate styles of dress 
and decoration. 

So in the past 15 years business has 
looked more and more to the colleges for 
recruits. Use of the college degree yard- 
stick has paid off in improved employe 
performance. At the same time, through 
an over-zealous reliance on college records, 
many businesses have found themselves 
saddled with snobs, amiable nincompoops 
and pipe-pufhing, pseudo-educated phonies. 
And by distrusting high-mark students, 
business has passed up some really brilliant 
or driving minds. 

The growing interest of business in col- 
lege products has been troubling many pro- 
fessional educators, whose argument runs 
like this: 

“Down through the ages scholar-philos- 
ophers have defined the purpose of higher 
education as the development of the in- 
dividual’s intellectual capacity and social 
effectiveness. ‘The encroachment of busi- 
ness interest on education has caused peo- 
ple to lose sight of this main purpose.” 

To show what they mean, educators cite 
an example. A poll in mid-1945 indicated 
that 85 percent of Americans favored more 
college education for returning veterans at 
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federal expense—but why? Fifty-three per- 
cent of those questioned said the “most 
important” reason for going to college was 
training for a “specific occupation or pro- 
fession.” Only a meager 17 percent rated 
good citizenship as a reason of first im- 
portance. Fewer than 2 percent voted for 
esthetic appreciation. 

This is pretty terrifying to the champions 
of liberal education. If the colleges take 
over job-training, enrollments will swell, 
standards will sink, technical courses will 
push culture off the curriculum. The end 
will be mechanized mass education which, 
says Professor Carl B. Swisher, chairman of 
the post-war planning committee of Johns 
Hopkins University, brings “no solution 
for the spiritual problems of mankind.” 


UT it is debatable whether business 

interest in college graduates will set 
so many evil forces in motion. Enlightened 
businessmen do not want to make educa- 
tion purely vocational. The committee on 
education of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says that “cultural education must 
accompany technical training.” 

In fact, the demand from business for 
college graduates may set some good forces 
in motion. The impact of this demand is 
expected to be greatest, for example, on 
the big wage-earning group classified by 
the Department of Labor as “clerical, sales 
and kindred workers.” ‘There are some 
714 million people in this class today, but 
only 6.3 percent finished college. 

Department of Labor analysts make an 
off-the-record guess that the growing de- 
mand for graduates will hoist this 6.3 per- 
cent to 15-20 percent within the next ten 
years. Eventually college rating of clerical- 
sales workers may reach 47.9 percent, the 
present rating of the professional and semi- 
professional group. 

This implies a social and economic 
change of major significance. ‘There is a 
recognized relationship between standards 
of living and educational status, even if 
there’s much argument over the content 
of good education. Half of our college 
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graduates, or 5 percent of the population, 
reach the $5,000-income bracket. Surveys 
show that in direct proportion to years of 
education, people draw more wages, buy 
more goods, pay more rent, demand more 
household luxuries such as telephones and 
magazine subscriptions. 


Education, in fact, is a phase of the old » 


American itch for self-betterment. In that,” 


sense it is utilitarian but by no means crass aval 


education is incomplete unless it is increa@™ 
ingly practical. Education is the bootstrap 
lifter which causes people to wish for bet-~” 
ter things—and then to get them. The 
businessman and the liberal educator are 
on common ground here. Both desire edu- 
cation to be functional in the high sense of 
satisfying human aspirations. The dem- 
onstrated creativeness of educated workers 
gives good material things to the nation 
and stores up a solid inheritance in leisure 
and comfort for generations to come. 

Moreover, as business stimulates the ex- 
pansion of higher education, there also 
may be less tangible but more fundamental 
benefits. A student who has enjoyed 
campus life with all its trimmings tends to 
see himself as the beneficiary of the Amert- 
ican system. He will resent and oppose its 
enemies, especially the public-be-damned 
special pleaders for selfish minorities. 

An extension of higher education may 
also help infuse old religious ideals with a 
new practical morality. Such an infusion 
would be welcome, for it is widely con- 
ceded that business ethics can stand some 
bolstering. Young idealism and the honor 
codes of sportsmanship are campus prod- 
ucts which businessmen are usually glad 
to import. 

Peters at the gate keeps 
“Where's your passport?” 

Sometimes his question will turn aside a 
young man of great talent who simply does 
not fit the college mold or who, for sound 
reasons, didn’t go to college. But Peters 
isn’t worried about losing a genius. 

“A genius,” Peters says, “will always 
climb over the fence.” 


asking: 
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THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY’ 


A challenging revival of a famous and revolutionary theory on industrial peace 





ERHAPS the greatest problem of our 
time is how best to organize industry 
in its human aspects. 

How can the economy be so run that all 
who participate actively in it as managers 
and workers get maximum satisfaction 
from their jobs? 

How can the endless struggle between 
capital and labor over the fruits of industry 
be finally reduced to manageable propor- 
tions? 

There is more to the problem than in- 
suring “peace” in industry. For peace 
without fundamental changes in the out- 
looks of both sides is sure to be merely 
a truce. There is more to it than regu- 
lating trade union activities by law, or 
giving employers more of an edge in bar- 
gaining. For if trade unions remain pres- 
sure groups, and employers simply improve 
their ability to resist, the difficulties are not 
truly composed. All that will happen is 
that the terms and conditions of the per- 
petual struggle will be changed—for better 
or worse, depending on the point of view. 

Because the problem is so momentous, 
every bit of insight into it ought to be 
welcomed, even if the light shed seems 
lurid and the action recommended quite 
unlikely to win general acceptance. One 
insight offered is that of R. H. Tawney, a 
British economist and moralist, who 27 
years ago published a little book called 
The Acquisitive Society. Just recently this 
book was republished without a change by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Apparently it 
has a continuing vitality worth analyzing. 

Tawney states bluntly: “To deplore ‘ill- 
feeling’ or to advocate ‘harmony’ between 
‘labor and capital’ is as rational as to la- 
ment the bitterness between carpenters 
and hammers or to promote a mission for 
restoring amity between mankind and its 
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boots. ‘The only significance of these 
cliches is that their repetition tends to 
muffle their inanity. . . . 

“Labor consists of persons, capital of 
things. The only use of things is to be 
applied to the service of persons. The 
business of persons is to see that [things] 
are there to use, and that no more than 
need be is paid for using them. . . . No con- 
ceivable system of industrial organization 
can secure industrial peace, if by ‘peace’ 
is meant a complete absence of disagree- 
ment. What could be secured would be 
that disagreements should not flare up into 
a beacon for class warfare.” 

This is sweeping and candid, but only 
an introduction to Tawney’s thinking. It 
is the diagnosis of the existing situation 
and his prescription for change that gives 
Tawney’s book its perennial interest. 

The focal point of his argument is prof- 
its. He denounces the unrestricted claim 
to profits on the part of those whose only 
contribution to industry is that they hold 
the proper legal documents testifying that 
they have “invested” in capital equipment. 

These persons, says Tawney, are in a 
naturally antagonistic position toward the 
managers and workers in industry and also 
the consumers of the products of industry 
—the very people whose interests should 
primarily be served if industry is to have 
any worthwhile social purpose. 

Tawney points out that in the early days 
of the industrial revolution the dominant 
philosophical note was “insistence upon 
individual rights, irrespective of any social 
purpose to which their exercise con- 
tributed.” This was a reaction against a 
social order which had emphasized social 
purpose well enough, but which had be- 
come so tyrannical as to thwart indispen- 
sable economic activity. 
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As the new order was largely the crea- 
tion of men of property, individual rights 
became almost identical with property 
rights, and the exercise of individual 
rights the privilege of doing what one 
pleased with one’s property. 

Tawney argues that however useful the 
new emphasis may have been in letting 
industrial capitalism flourish, it finally be- 
came a menace to the welfare of society. 
The core of his indictment of the contem- 
porary industrial order is a moral one: 
economic activity is not subordinated to 
a social purpose useful to all members of 
society. Rather it is subordinated to the 
requirements of those who are merely ac- 
quisitive. His prescription is to establish 
a proper social purpose and subordinate 
property rights to it. 

The first step is to eliminate property 
rights that are independent of economic 
functions. These rights, with 
their leech-like hold on profits, 
actually don’t create profits. 

In ‘Tawney’s view the true 
creators of profits are the 
managers, who understand 
and direct the business as a 
technological enterprise, and 
the workers who carry out the 
directions. He willingly con- 
cedes the usefulness to society 
of the working capitalist—the 
man who both has his money in a com- 
pany and takes an active part in operating 
it—but he insists that this kind of man is 
decreasingly significant socially, uncharac- 
teristic in the age of giant corporations. 


AWNEY’S most bitter shafts are di- 

rected at the rentiers of England, es- 
pecially the idle “leisure class” which 
neither toils nor spins but only spends. He 
is only a little easier on that group which 
serves on boards of directors and insists 
on subordinating everything, technological 
and managerial, to the making of profit, 
which, indeed, is its sole interest and the 
one thing it bothers to grasp about the en- 
terprises which it directs year after year. 
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He would have the state buy out these 
people and replace their indefinite claim 
on profits with fixed-interest obligations 
to secure the use of their money. Essen- 
tially this is now being done in England 
through the nationalization of certain in- 
dustries and the compensation of the ex- 
owners with government stock at 2% 
percent. 

Tawney also makes a big play of the 
fact that ownership and management have 
become increasingly separated in actual 
practice, and that the socially useful “scien- 
tific and managerial work of industry” is 
being done by management alone. This 
thesis parallels that developed in the Amer- 
ican books, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property by Adolf Berle and 
Gardiner Means, published in 1932, and 
The Managerial Revolution by James Burn- 
ham, published in 1941. 

But Tawney concludes that 
socialization is the answer and 
that socialized industries can 
be managed efficiently by sal- 
aried personnel. He does not 
envisage the managers becom- 
ing a new ruling class, a la 
Burnham, nor does he con- 
sider that they may eventu- 
ally exercise a kind of benev- 
olent stewardship over a cap- 
italist economy, as do Berle 
and Means in their discussion. 

Because ‘Tawney believes that the real 
cleavage of society is between those who 
work and those who “live on” the work of 
others, he assumes the managers will go 
along with the workers into the socialist 
state in any reordering of society. This 
assumption is attributable partly to the 
fact that in England large rewards to hired 
managers are not so characteristic as in 
America; therefore, English managers are 
naturally closer to the trade unionists. 

From all these points about modern 
industrial society Tawney deduces that the 
only salvation is to make industry a pro- 
fession. He says: 

“A profession may be defined most 
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simply as a trade which is organized, in- 
completely, no doubt, but genuinely, for 
the performance of a function. . . . The 
organization of society on the basis of func- 
tion, instead of on that of rights, implies 
three things. It means, first, that pro- 
prietary rights shall be maintained when 
they are accompanied by the performance 
of service and abolished when they are not. 


/ IT means, second, that the producers 

\. shall stand in a direct relation to the 
community for whom production is carried 
on, so that their responsibility to it may 
be obvious and unmistakable, not lost, as 
at present, through their immediate sub- 
ordination to shareholders whose interest 
is not service but gain. 

“It means, in the third place, that the 
obligation for the maintenance of the serv- 
ice shall rest on the professional organiza- 
tion of those who perform it, and that, 
subject to the supervision and criticism 
of the consumer, those organizations shall 
exercise so much voice in the government 
of industry as may be needed to secure 
that the obligation is discharged.” 

Since Tawney has had considerable in- 
fluence on the leaders of the British Labor 
Party, one may reasonably look for prac- 
tical applications of his ideas in contem- 
porary Bntain. And yet, beyond the general 
trend toward socialization, not much of 
Tawney’s thinking is visible. 

Tawney strongly emphasizes that the 
voice of the consumer must be heeded. 


As far as one can now see, consumers will 
have little or no direct influence on the 
policies of the nationalized industries. 

Tawney asserts that labor unions will 
transform themselves to meet new respon- 
sibilities. ‘The British unions are being 
told today that they must do so. But in 
practice they are doing their best, in spite 
of all warnings, to keep raising wages re- 
gardless of the social consequences. 

Tawney also asks for a wide decentrali- 
zation of responsibility in the governing 
of socialized industry, but the British trend 
today is to place ultimate responsibility in 
the hands of Ministers in London. 

In short, socialization in Britain is not 
working out in accordance with ‘Tawney’s 
hopes. The gradual expulsion of those 
who controlled industry through “‘function- 
less property” is being followed by the 
arrival to power of impersonal state trusts. 

The question now is whether the British 
system will evolve in ‘Tawney’s direction— 
toward the professionalization of industry— 
or inevitably turn into the kind of tyranny 
that the coalescence of political and eco- 
nomic power seems so often to bring. 

In America the issue is not yet so acute. 
But it cannot be denied that the bitter 
tensions and power struggles within our 
economy pose the very questions which 
Tawney raises and tries to meet. Ameri- 
cans may not accept ‘Tawney’s answers, 
but some answers must be provided. And 
Tawney’s thinking is a sharp stimulant for 


searching them out. 


The Tax-Hungry Cities 


City taxes on business are spreading. 


Once upon a time city fathers could get by on 


real estate taxes but inflation and swollen city populations have changed all that. 
Many flat-rate business license fees are being converted to sliding taxes on dollar volumes. 
New York State has authorized six of its major cities to take a tenth of one percent of gross 


receipts of businesses, trades and professions from the shoemaker to the doctor. 


cities adopted the gross receipts tax during the war. 
In other places such as Baltimore, Akron, Birmingham and Portland, Oregon, 


prise in town. 


West Coast 
Seattle takes a cut on nearly every enter- 


franchise taxes have been hiked on phone, telegraph, light, gas and transit companies. 


It’s not only the businessman who pays, but also his customers. 
Philadelphia and Toledo have it. 


and payroll is a new favorite. 
attack. 


The city tax on earnings 
In St. Louis it’s under court 


The sales tax has been adopted by 50 cities in California and a sprinkling of others. This 


one has merchants as well as labor unions and organized consumers worried. ‘They're looking 


for a good substitute to sell to city governments. 
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A good tip: be sure of reservations and prices 





. MERICANS this year have the worst 

\ case of itching feet on record. Some 
authorities believe a 10-billion-dollar vaca- 
tion business will result. Other travel and 
resort sources hedge a bit, fearing that any 
setback in business will cause curtailment 
of vacation spending. 

Vacationing is a good way to spread 
money around; but the tremendous impact 
on tired-out facilities and the high price 
of many accommodations may cause thou- 
sands to wish they had stayed home. 

The American Automobile Association 
foresees 20 million of the 27 million oper- 
ating cars cruising with an average of three 
passengers each. National Park officials 
think the parks will attract more than the 
21 million visitors of last year. 

Isolated signs show what’s ahead: 15,000 
persons visited the Grand Canyon in 
February 1946; 19,000 appeared in Febru- 
ary 1947. ‘The remote, off-trail lodge 
keeper is greasing his frying pan and large 
resorts are preparing for record business. 

In all the millions of glamorized words 
in four colors about foreign travel this 
year, the U. S. State Department has 
struck one realistic note: before any of 
the estimated 70,000 persons who can be 
accommodated on carriers to Europe or the 
British Isles obtain passports they must 
(1) produce a statement from a reliable 
transportation or tourist agency guarantee- 
ing irrevocable return reservations; and (2) 
they must have reservations for food and 
lodging while abroad. 

But nothing like this forearms excur- 
sioners on this continent. ‘They will go 
pell-mell into whatever they find. The al- 
most universal business practice of granting 
vacations strictly in the summer causes a 
strain on accommodations and compels 





resort and innkeeper to clean up in the 
few months of summer opportunity. 

So, inevitably, the vacation swarm pre- 
pares now to set out. And the vacationist 
may expect to find something like this: 

All travel costs up—almost double those 
of pre-war years. Motor court accommoda- 
tions average from $3 to $6 for two people 
a night and hotels average from $6 to $7 
a night for two. Such accommodations 
are middle-class. Anything can be paid/in 
the big name places. it 

Repair costs to automobiles are up; }pér ™ 
cent, for instance, for a brake adjustment, 
74 percent for overhauling a clutch. And 
on the basis of some complaints to an 
automobile association, motorists in boom- 
struck Mexico should carry all removable 
parts to bed at night. 

Considering the whole situation, every- 
where in America, one travel agency urges 
its clientele: get up every day at sunrise. 
This will allow a stop at 4 p.m. to search 
for a place to sleep. 

Transportation is not the 1947 travel 
worry; the big problem is to find bed and 
board with least financial damage and in 
best comfort. There are accommodations 
almost everywhere on this continent. But 
there are not enough for what’s coming. 
Some of them are not anywhere near good 
enough, and many cost a good deal more 
than enough. 

The National Parks still have brilliant 
scenery but the facilities are in decline. 
Don’t approach one without reservations 
unless you want to sleep under a tree. 
On the whole, park prices have not risen 
out of bounds. 

Most of the parks had difficulty keeping 
help during the war and haven't entirely 
recovered. ‘This was particularly true at 
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the Yellowstone lodges. But in 1947 vis- 


_itors will see some improvement over last 


year. The Big Bend National Park in 
Texas is using some temporary structures 
and can accommodate small numbers of 
people. But get reservations. It is a cau- 
tion to be reiterated and remembered. And 
inquire about the best roads through the 
parks. Maintenance has not yet caught up. 

A great part of the West, indeed, begs 
for witnesses to the scenic wonders with- 
out having enough beds for them. Honest 
westerners complain about it. 


HE Portland Oregonian said recently: 

“Cramped quarters, poor handling of 
reservations and tasteless meals at high 
prices all have contributed to dismay over 
vacations spent amidst the most magnif- 
cent scenery on the North American con- 
tinent.” 

Many small western towns, situated on 
the edge of wilderness wonders, were by- 
passed in the war and stood still. Now 
offering access to glacier citadels and fish- 
ing paradises they simply haven’t enough 
facilities for the rush of vacationers. 

High rates won’t only affect those who 
patronize luxury places. Sturdy men enter- 
ing Pacific Northwest fastnesses will pay 
around $15 a day for a trip with horses, 
wranglers and food. In 1941 such an ex- 
perience begged at $10 a day. 

And the adventurer anywhere in the 
western backwoods will find the forest 
reclaiming its own. The trails, markers 
and outdoor fireplaces sweated in by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps are disappear- 
ing under neglect. Many old campgrounds 
are submerged in backwash of floods and 
beaver dams. 

This summer will perhaps be the peak 
of the West’s travel troubles. There are 
many blueprints for facilities and some 
construction. Worried travel agencies are 
appealing to hotels and _ innkeepers: 
“Please don’t gouge. We want these 
people to come again.” 

Resort areas of the South are crowded 
and expensive in the winter, but more and 
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more vacationists are finding facilities easier 
to get and cheaper there in the summer. 

New England got a reputation of goug- 
ing visitors to its sometimes quaint, some- 
times run-down, inns and resorts last year. 
But that is a generalization. Some places 
scalped the helpless passer-by, some didn't. 
Two visitors, for instance, paid $6.42 for 
lunch in a modest inn; a restaurant six 
miles away charged them only $3. But 
there is a high price trend there which 
points up the caution again. Get reserva- 
tions and inquire about the price. 

Canada, by present accounts, affords a 
spotted outlook for vacationers this year. Its 
highways could stand improvement. Food 
price control continues but the lid is lifted 
on transient lodgings. The fancy places 
will ask fancy prices—and with controls off 
lodgings, a temptation to overcharge exists 
everywhere. 

The big hotels at Banff and resorts of 
western Canada are expected to be heavily 
booked. The visitor, however, at last ac- 
counts, can still go to these environments 
and stay in tourist homes for around $2.50 
a day and eat in restaurants for about $2. 
Golf fees will be about $2 a day. 

Younger people can stay at the Youth 
Hostels which extend from Calgary to 
Vancouver; hostels also are located around 
the Gaspe and along the St. Lawrence. 


ACATIONISTS wanting to rough it 

in unfrequented country may motor 
from Quebec to the Laurentides Park and 
enter a region sparkling with thousands of 
game fish lakes. Guides are needed, price 
about $5 a day with meals. Lodges and 
cabins are available. For others wanting 
the wilds the American Forestry Associa- 
tion organizes ‘Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness Expeditions under competent guides. 
Canada also has its ‘Trail Riders. Applica- 
tions must be made well in advance. In- 
formation can be obtained from Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. agents or by writing 
Fred Laidlow, Public Relations Office, 
C.P.R., Winnepeg, Manitoba. 


Twenty-one million Americans went to 
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Canada last year, and spent about 212 
million dollars—78 million more than in 
1938. More are expected this season. 
Canadians have studied the problem it 
presents, are aware that many facilities in 
the out-of-way places are run-down. They 
are trying to remedy it. They generally 
show something not too visible elsewhere: 
a conscientiousness about their visitors. 


OVERING now in a mpply green 
mist over the charm of Old Mexico 
is inflation. ‘This won’t be helped by the 
expected 200,000 American vacationists 
this year. A few years ago Mexico was a 
bargain-hunter’s paradise. But prices now 
are comparable to those in this country. 
Make reservations by all means there and 
pin them down, if possible, on the price. 
Few if any travel agencies advocate a 
vacation trip to Europe or England now. 
Such a notion, many frankly say, must 
come from a morbid urge, like wanting to 
attend a stranger's funeral. The realities 
are apparent. No European country has 
returned to normality. The black market 
is almost the normal market in Italy. The 
extreme prices of food have kited prices 
everywhere and the impoverished people 
skin all in sight, especially foreigners. Some 
think it is also bad national policy for well- 
dressed, well-fed Americans to parade 
themselves there. 

No one knows whether the situation will 
improve by next summer. Regardless, a 
postponement will pay in traveling comfort 
alone. The Del Norte, new passenger- 
cargo combination liner plying between 
U.S. and South American ports, gives an 
idea of comforts to come. She is ait-con- 
ditioned throughout. The staterooms have 
rollaway beds that disappear with push of 
a button. The superstructure is aluminum. 
Like similar ships now in the yards, the 
cruising speed is around 19 knots, fast for 
the type. Matson Line’s Lurline, after 
expensive overhauling, will be back on the 
Hawaiian run in early summer. Others, 
such as Moore-McCormack’s Brazil and 
Uruguay, will leave reconversion yards in 
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modernized finery. 

The airlines are 
also preparing. The 
Douglas DC6 is showing up and the Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser will be in service around 
the end of the year. These are fast and 
comfortable carriers. 

But before planes can carry people any- 
where in the world much has to be settled. 
The conflict between untrammeled world 
flight and boundary-jealous nationalisms is 
a big barrier to air travel. 

This year, however, many thousands of 
Americans want to go by air to foreign 
parts. Many of these will be accommo- 
dated. But to them, as to all the 30 mil- 
lion Americans who take vacations with 
pay, the caution applies: get reservations, 
find out about the price. This is acutely 
important to anyone going to inflation- 
bitten South America or into the high 
prices of Bermuda. It applies strongly to 
Puerto Rico. It is urgent enough in the 
United States and Canada. 

For one thing is inescapable by all signs: 
this will be a jam-packed travel year. 

Each year is likely to be the same until 
facilities catch up with demand. Even 
with prevailing facilities, the vacation situa- 
tion could be improved by staggering va- 
cations around the year. 

American businessmen have studied the 
vacation problem with a main result of 
granting more and longer vacations. ‘The 
trend grows. A few companies have 
adopted the mass vacation plan: they sim- 
ply close the plant for a period and turn 
everybody loose. ‘This may in instances 
be wise from operations standpoint; but if 
it were generally done in the summer, va- 
cation troubles for the individual would 
become overwhelming. 

There has been no general trend toward 
the staggered vacation. It is even doubt- 
ful that many workers or executives want 
to take a fall or winter leave. So until the 
time when facilities meet demand and 
prices fall, the average vacationer can only 
stiffen himself to endure what comes and 
enjoy the scenery occasionally if he can. 
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@2; 1 have read your supple- 
ment, “Can We Prevent De- 
pressions?” with much interest. 
It seems to me that one of the 
most important causes of de- 
pression has been overlooked, 
namely the amount of private 
debt, both corporate and indi- 
vidual. I am convinced that de- 
pressions follow when corpora- 
tions and individuals reach the 
limit of their borrowing power 
and become over-extended, and 
therefore the best way to prevent 
depressions would be to eli- 
minate the abuse of credit. 
Edwin Cowles 
President 
The Cowles Company 
Cayuga, N. Y. 


efi + Special supplement, “Can 
We Prevent Depressions?” 
struck a particularly responsive 
note with me as I have spent 
considerable thought on the sub- 
ject. In trying to correct busi- 
ness cycles we will be smart not 
to destroy any part of the sys- 
tem that has done us so much 
good. Anything like govern- 
ment regulation of production, 
whether it be manufacturing, 
mining or agriculture, is very 
liable to interfere with the one 
thing that has done us so much 
good—free enterprise. If we 
must experiment in an attempt 
to level our peaks and valleys of 
prosperity, a moderate control of 
individual credit would seem to 
offer the least interference with 
the free enterprise system. 
Kenneth A. Harmon 
President 
Wico Electric Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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_@ ©. Having indulged in some 


criticism of your magazine, 
I now take pleasure in com- 
plimenting you on the supple- 
ment analyzing the Report of 
the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. It is informative and 
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thought-provoking. It appears 
to me that any attempt to deal 
with the problems of the eco- 
nomic cycle without taking into 
consideration the fact that its 
fluctuations are nothing but 
manifestations of mass psychol- 
ogy, is apt to prove misleading, 
and perhaps raise false hopes for 
their easy solution. If human 
nature could be restrained in its 
exuberance during the period of 
unlimited opportunity to ex- 
pand, the resulting reaction 
would be less severe. A popular 
fallacy today is that high prices 
cause inflation. Just the reverse 
is true. You cannot cure a cause 
by tampering with a result. 
You cannot stop inflation by 
putting a ceiling on prices. 
Earle Goodrich Lee 
Certified Public Accountant 


St. Paul, Minn. 


@©2: The article “Are House 


Organs Worth the Cost?’’ 
[March issue] was very interest- 
ing and helpful and I feel that 
the suggestions found therein 
will be heipful in our effort to 
make our company magazine, 
“The Beacon” informative, en- 
lightening and otherwise helpful 
to our employes. 

George A. Kinley 


Hope Natural Gas Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


F al 
g@ 8! You are right. In a buy- 
ers’ market, you can’t treat the 
customer rough. The aloof, in- 
dependent “‘pompousness” of au- 
tomobile “salesmen”’ in particu- 
lar is headed for a change. It’s 
a pet gripe of mine. 

H. H. Hutzler 
Hutzler Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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@€8. The average American 
businessman joins clubs by the 
dozen. He buys books by the 
score. He subscribes to every- 
thing presented. But what does 
he do about the waste of mate- 
rial things around the plant or 
office establishment he operates? 
Mostly nothing. 

I suggest that 100 or not less 
than 25 business houses in any 


given area should organize them- 
selves into a non-profit salvage 
pool and for each $25,000 gross 
sales should contribute $2.50 per 
month toward having a com- 
petent person make a call once 
a week or oftener to check over 
plants. 

If the waste problem be of 
such nature that an immediate 
decision cannot be made, the 
item should be brought into a 
central point for research and 
other companies notified of said 
item and its possible uses and 
possible price. 

For example, some companies 
empty large cartons and throw 
them out. A company packing 
bulky items would gladly take 
all of these cartons. The same 
applies to burlap and paper bags, 
boxes and baskets made of wood. 
Of course a little education in 
the unpacking department is 
necessary. But good housekeep- 
ing follows and employes’ mo- 
rale is much higher. The old 
ofhce records and _ over-issue 
printing dumped every year will 
in most cases more than pay for 
this group service. 

Stuart E, Alberg 
Oakland, Cal. 


*. Your magazine may be 


the place for an article regarding 


the government’s intrusion into 
private business, i.e., “National 
Service Life Insurance.” I do 
not mean the business already 
lost to agents of _— com- 
panies on those who served in 
the armed forces, but rather the 
government continuing to sell 
hundreds of thousands of 18- 
year-olds who enter the armed 
forces from now on. 

I think there should be an end 
to the whole thing. If the gov. 
ernment can sell them $10,000 
insurance why then should not 
it sell them any other commod- 
ity—tradios, cars, ice boxes, etc. 

R. A. Blundell 


Tacoma, Wash. 


You have opened up a 


rig standing pet subject of 


mine—‘‘Professional Farm Man- 
agers” [page 37]. For a long 
time I have had the conviction 
that ranches, farms, groves, or- 
chards and similar enterprises 
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should have a business manager 
in addition to a technical operat- 
ing superintendent. Too often, 
the man who knows cattle, crops, 
trees or such, is also supposed to 
know how to budget finances, 
make cash calculations, earnings 
forecasts, handle bank loans and 
run a set of books. 

Wm. G. Bode 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


#” © S. Especially good [articles] 
were “‘Radio Listeners Be 
Damned” and “Shakedown.” 
Also, to note a point, it was well 
to say that the FCC welcomes 
criticisms of radio stations. I, 
as a listener, did not know this 
and I sure feel the urge fre- 
quently to tell some stations off 
on the insults they inflict on 
people’s intelligence, but I was 
at a loss what to do. Now I 
know. Small points like this are 
valuable. 

Harold M. Malm 


Little Falls Alloys, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Most concerns I write to 
for catalogs take from three to 
six weeks for a reply even when 
a catalog number is given and no 
special attention is _ required. 
Why such a delay? Also, too 
many half answer your questions 
and forget the rest. One well- 
known company takes at least 
four letters for four questions. 
Why waste money on advertis- 
ing if customers are so treated? 

C. J. Le Bel 
New York, N. Y. 


| I recently returned from a 
visit to St. Petersburg where I 
had the pleasure of visiting 
Webb’s City, termed by you as 
“The Maddest Drug Store.” Al- 
low me to extend my congratu- 
lations upon the splendid de- 
scription of this unusual enter- 
prise. I spent many hours at 
this store analyzing his methods 
of merchandising and he sure 
has plenty on the ball. 
However, I must most forcibly 
disagree with the mistake you 
make in picturing St. Petersburg 
as a Sleepy Hollow, populated 
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by people on the brink of the 
grave. It is a most delightful 
city, with many fine progressive 
stores and a business area that 
compares favorably with many 
cities twice as large. 

Henry B. Kleufer 
Consolidated Furniture Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


» I would like to say a few 
words in regard to unions for 
salesmen. A real salesman will 
never join a union because he 
can earn a lot more by not be- 
longing to a union. I own and 
operate my business and employ 
two salesmen, but they are sales- 
men not clerks. They have to 
think for themselves and pro- 
duce. The more they sell the 
more they can make and that is 
what they want. Selling can 
never be taught in a classroom. 
Selling is learned by selling. 

Louis Janson 
L. Janson Piano Co. 
Cleveland and Lakewood, Ohio 


»« Concerning your article 
“Vacations” [page 21] I have an 
idea that may not be irrelevant. 
Medical men have long recog- 
nized that a nap at mid-day does 
three to four times the work of 
the same amount of sleep or rest 
at night. It is difficult to fit in, 
but many men who could fit it 
in would profit by it. There is 
a businessman here of 55-60 years 
who suffered a heart attack last 
year. Under doctors’ orders he 
takes a short rest after lunch 
each day. He says it not only 
helps his temperament, but has 
increased the amount of work he 
can do in the afternoon greatly. 

Bryan S. Reid Jr. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


The article on American 
Communists shows the danger 
of Isms getting hold of America. 
I wish you would urge and con- 
tinue to urge American business- 
men and small businessmen in 
all our towns to write to their 
Congressmen, Senators, etc., to 
pass good legislation to curb la- 
bor racketeering, misuses, etc. 

J. E. Hamilton 
Knit and Art Shop 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


#8; To me, the most in- 


genious and practical relief plan 
brought forth during the depres- 
sion was the commodity stamp 
plan. Therefore, I am very much 
interested in the Aiken “food 
allotment” bill mentioned in 
our April issue. [A Comin 
Problem: Too Much Food 
Since the problem of mass con- 
sumption has received nothing 
like the thought and effort that 
mass production has received, it 
seems to me.as though an art- 
cle on the Aiken bill and kin- 
dred types of thinking would be 
most interesting and instructive. 
H. H. Corson 


Davis, Bradford & Corson 
Insurance 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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@ ©2: The article on “Teachers” 


was the best and most sensible 
one yet. The writer states some 
of my points of view exactly. 
For one thing, raising salaries, a 
la blanket, won’t produce better 
teachers. It’s just like the union 
in that the employer will have to 
pay good, bad and indifferent all 
alike. 

John H. Love 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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# ©3* The article in the Febru- 


ary issue, ““Our Teachers: What’s 
Wrong,” makes me wonder why 
the government doesn’t begin 
immediately to meet this need 
by training qualified persons for 
this dificult and essential profes- 
sion. If so many men could be 
trained for war and all the tech- 
nical problems that were solved 
for so complicated a job, why 
not a good education, good pay, 
for teachers that in the end 
would benefit all concerned? I 
just wondered. 

Mrs. Fred Moreton 


Biloxi, Miss. 
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# © Among the letters [March 


issue] I notice one that says the 
writer doesn’t read magazines, he 
scans them. I don’t see how 
he has much time for business, 
home life, etc., for Webster de- 
fines scan—to scrutinize; exam- 


ine with critical care. Come, 
come, Mr. Danforth! 
B. A. Barnes 
New York, N. Y. 
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Strange Arithmetic in Car Prices 


Some auto dealers profit so heavily on new cars 
that the amount of water in the average sale is 
about $400. So says a report that auto manu- 
facturers got from their economists, who found 
dealers get most gravy by low trade-in allow- 
ances, the rest by forcing customers to take. gadgets 
at high mark-up prices. 

The scarcity of new cars will be over in 15 
months, the economists found. This caused manu- 
facturers to tentatively set their first post-war auto 
show for September ’48. Meanwhile, they will ask 
dealers to squeeze out the water and start build- 
ing goodwill instead of tossing it in the ash-can. 


You Can Sue Uncle Sam 


For the first time in history you can sue the fed- 
eral government for damages. In the past it took 
an Act of Congress to collect, even if a government 
truck careened into your plate glass window. The 
Congressional Reorganization Act opened the way 
for such damage suits, but with reservations. One 
clause prohibits you from suing the Post Office for 
a letter lost in the mails. 


Tom Thumb Oil Burner 


A new Tom Thumb oil furnace fits inside an 
ordinary chimney yet heats a 6-room house. Called 
the Mortemp Furnace, it needs no basement, 
costs $350 installed, operates for as little as coal— 
yet is fully automatic. It is a tall metal tube with 
a vaporizing oil burner at the bottom. Smoke goes 
up the tube and out the top. Between the tube and 
the brick chimney walls, air is blown down from 
the attic. This air takes heat from the tube to 
registers at floor level. 

Moritz L. Mueller of Rockville, Md., designed 
the Mortemp for the under-$10,000 house. FHA 
approved homes use it. Mueller is licensing manu- 
facturers who need only a building, hand tools and 
a small capital to turn out several hundred furnaces 
a month. Mueller supplies the burner, thermostat 
and fan motor. The furnaces are in production; 
two-week delivery. is generally available. 
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Fire! 


After a serious fire your 
chances of staying in business 
are only 57 in 100 even with 
insurance. Besides straight 
fire loss, many businesses are 
ruined by fire-born  shut- 
downs, impaired credit, de- 
lays in deliveries and result- 
ant loss of customers. 

And the fire cycle is in a 
big upswing. 

These warnings come from 
experts gathered for the Pres- 
ident’s national fire con- 
ference. 

Fires are getting bigger. 
In 1940, a normal fire year, 
we had 34 fires costing over 
$250,000 each. Last year we 
had 187. 

There’s nothing new to ex- 
plain it. Carelessness still 
leads. Nine-tenths of all 
fires could be prevented by 
the use of a broom. Last 
year 3000 firemen fought 
three days to put out the 
Staten Island ferry house fire 
which started in oil drippings 
under a railroad platform. 

Over go percent of our 
buildings are obsolete in pro- 
tection. Main deficiencies are 
fire-tight barriers and auto- 
matic sprinklers. In August, 
25 carloads of farm machin- 
ery burned in Omaha. The 
warehouse manager had 
thought $10,000 to replace 
rusted sprinklers unjustified. 
But the fire cost $360,000. 

Check these questions: Is 
your housekeeping good, 
waste disposed of daily? Are 
elevators and stairways en- 
closed? Is smoking  con- 
trolled? Is electrical equip- 
ment well maintained? Are 
heating systems regularly 
serviced? Do supervisors in- 
spect fire equipment weekly 
and make written reports? 
Do your watchmen know 
what to do in an emergency? 
how sprinklers work? how to 
reach executives at night? 
how to send in a fire alarm? 

There is no such thing as 
a fireproof building. 
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Give Us Better BREAD 





HIS is probably the only civilized 

country in the world manufacturing a 
standard loaf of white bread which—in the 
opinion of great numbers of consumers— 
doesn’t taste good. 

The prospect that housewives will be 
able to buy a more palatable loaf than the 
product now on the market is not encour- 
aging, even though new techniques in 
bread baking and distribution 
are being developed. 

The reason is not that the 
baking industry is lacking in 
alertness. ‘The country’s fifth 
largest industry, it is sensicive 
to the mass market, which it 
serves well and which has pro- 
vided profits, now high but 
uncertain. Responsible bakers, fearful 
of a slump, worry about the industry’s 
trade practices, its immature advertising, 
and its inadequate sanitation safeguards. 
But few large bakers worry about how to 
put a more flavorsome slice of white bread 
on the national dinner table. 

The big commercial bakeries have per- 
fected the mechanics of bread making and 
new methods of packaging and distribu- 


tion; unfortunately, the art of bread mak- 


ing has been eliminated in the process. The 
result has been that, although home bak- 
ing has declined steadily in the U. S., the 
buying of “store” bread has fallen off al- 
most as much. 

That Americans eat their daily bread 
with more resignation than thanksgiving 
is not news. Millions of soldiers discov- 
ered that the army often baked a better 
loaf than the commercial baker. When a 
group of housewives was asked to sample 
army bread, go percent of them agreed 
with the soldiers. Good restaurants avoid 
serving wholesalers’ bread, just as good 
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The public gets 
plenty of bread 
but the industry 


minimizes taste 


housewives whip up a pan of home-baked 
muffins or biscuits instead of inflicting the 
factory product on guests. 

The trouble with the baking industry as 
it is now organized is recognized by many 
bakers in private conversation. Due to the 
perishable character of its products, baking 
is by nature a local and retail trade, but 
there is plenty of room for moderate-sized 
wholesalers. Actually, more 
than 86 percent of the indus- 
try has gradually been taken 
over by big wholesale firms, 
serving whole regions, and by 
chain bakeries organized on a 
wholesale-retail basis. 

They have come to domi- 
nate the industry largely by 
mass-production manufacturing, cut-throat 
competition, and advertising often com- 
pounded of witless ballyhoo and down- 
right misrepresentation. 

Many wholesalers are not proud of the 
kind of bread they bake; its dull uniformity 
they blame on competition for low-income 
markets. All of them know that for 35 
years, up to World War II, housewives 
were turning away en masse from bread 
buying. Partly this was because nutrition- 
ists urged them to vary the family diet. 
But housewives have also learned to prefer 
the inexpensive variety and taste-range of 
breakfast cereals, puddings, and other alter- 
native grainfoods. 


HE war boom was a blessing to the bak- 

ing industry. ‘The bakers benefited par- 
ticularly when housewives and domestics 
trooped into factories and gave up baking. 
Above all, wartime restrictions eliminated 
most of the spectacular waste and inefh- 
ciency which characterize the industry, and 
curbed competitive practices which the 
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Federal Trade Commission has described 
as “predatory.” 

Today, the industry is still enjoy- 
ing a boom with more people wolf- 
ing down more of the cakes and pies 
on which it makes its largest profit per 
item. In 1945 the bakers netted over 114 
billion dollars, and produced 14 billion, 
627 million pounds of bread; last year they 
did even better. The four biggest com- 
panies, Continental, General Baking, Pu- 
rity Bakeries and Ward watched their 
average rate of profit on net sales climb 106 
percent from 1941 to 1946, and still higher 
since then. 

Despite the fact that production of 
baked goods has gone up 45 percent since 
1939, consumer resistance of the 20’s and 
30’s still makes the bakers apprehensive. 
Even now, a high percentage of the small 
wholesalers report net losses. Prices, espe- 
cially for fat, sugar and flour, are skyrocket- 
ing, with no relief likely in the near future. 

The average white loaf is directed at 
people for whom bread is sometimes the 
main staple of the diet, and cost is all-im- 
portant. ‘To get this big market the bak- 
ers have stressed cheapness, uniformity and 
“keeping quality” at the expense of variety 
and flavor. This had one good effect: it set 
minimum standards for ingredients and 
baking procedures. But it also created the 
nationally standard loaf. 

And the bakers have inevitably taken 
themselves out of other substantial mar- 
kets. For many people, a steady diet of 
bread is not essential nourishment. How 
much they eat of it depends on its taste. 
Because it tastes the way it does, millions 
of Americans have been cutting down on 
their bread consumption and eating other 
foods instead. 

To push sales of the standard factory 
loaf, the big wholesalers and chain bakeries 
have gone in heavily for “consignment sell- 
ing.” Under this arrangement, they agree 
to replace without charge any loaves which 
remain on the grocers’ bread rack 24 or 48 
hours. Since the grocer can’t lose anyhow, 
he tends not to care how many loaves he 
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sells or how good they are, and to order 
from whichever big wholesaler can offer 
the best terms and free display equipment. 

Selling at a loss to ruin small competitors 
has been another plague of the industry 
and a curse to the consumer. Loaves 
which cost 11 cents in the city where they 
are baked are sometimes transported in 
fleets of trucks up to 100 miles, and sold 
for 6-7 cents, long enough to capture the 
local market. Then the price goes up. 

Some of these tactics have been pushed 
to an extreme more suitable to a racket 
than to a legitimate industry. ‘They are 
particularly ruinous for the neighborhood 
baker and the small independent whole- 
saler. Nearly all bakers were happier when 
the government prohibited these practices 
during wartime, and hate to see them com- 
ing back today. Consignment selling is 
almost as flagrant today as it was in 1941, 
when enough bread for the daily needs of 
250,000 people was dumped as garbage or 
fed to pigs. ‘Thousands of pounds are be- 
ing thrown away every month. ‘The grain, 
sugar, fats and milk being wasted are pre- 
cisely the foods needed for starving people 
overseas. 


AKERY advertising has built up a 
sorry record in the files of the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission. During the last 
decade, the Commission has had to issue 
numerous cease-and-desist orders for fraud- 
ulent or misleading claims. Every business 
has a few members who try to flimflam 
their customers in this way, but phony ad- 
vertising has been almost commonplace in 
the baking industry. 

Some bakers seem to think they can sell 
more bread by pretending that it’s a medi- 
cine. The fact that their loaves sometimes 
remind the consumer of pressed cotton 
may be behind this illusion. But bread 
still won’t cure acidosis, digestive troubles, 
bad breath, tooth decay, “rough leathery 
skin,” pimples, fatigue, depression, insom- 
nia, or any other ailment. Yet prominent 
bakers have advertised that it would. 

Others have alleged that their bread was 
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made to order for the Dionne quintuplets 
or for Hollywood stars; that it was “govern- 
ment-approved” or had won a non-existent 
trophy; or that it contained all the minerals 
and vitamins necessary for health. 

Continental, biggest of the wholesalers, 
has for years been whooping up a “reduc- 
ing plan.” In March of this year, the gov- 
ernment asked for a court injunction on 
the ground that the company’s “fat-reduc- 
ing” claims regarding its product, “Wonder 
Bread,” are “false and misleading.” 

The industry as a whole enjoys a virtuous 
glow because of its artificial “enrichment” 
of bread. Many individual bakers volun- 
tarily enriched their dough before wartime 
regulations made it compulsory, and have 
continued to do so since. 

But “enrichment” is not what the word 
implies. It consists in restoring artificially 
(and inexpensively) vitamins and iron nor- 
mally contained in wheat, before they were 
destroyed by extraction. ‘This high extrac- 
tion, undertaken to reach a greatest com- 
mon denominator of tastes, destroys the 
flavor for many people and offers no com- 
pensatory advantages. Similarly, “enrich- 
ment” is important mainly for families 
which rely heavily on bread for nourish- 
ment. People with varied diets get the 
vitamins they need from other foods. 

Though big wholesalers should be 
blamed chiefly for ruthless volume selling 
at the sacrifice of variety and quality, neigh- 
borhood bakers and small wholesale com- 
panies are open to other criticisms. Some 
members of these two groups are especially 
vulnerable in regard to standards of cleanli- 
ness and commercial honesty. 

Unlike the dairy and meat-packing in- 
dustries, baking does not receive strict fed- 
eral inspection. Plants and products are 
supervised by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, but enforcement of sanitary stand- 
ards is frequently left up to the states. 
Many states are lax, and lack qualified in- 
spectors. In addition to rats, the ingredi- 
ents of bread attract insects, some of which 
are invisible to the naked eye; if the prem- 
ises are dank or unlighted, chances of spoil- 


age increase. It’s common knowledge in 
the industry that some unscrupulous bak- 
ers repeatedly violate elementary rules of 
sanitation, expecting to get off, if caught, 
with a light fine or a reprimand. 

Nevertheless, numerous individual bak- 
ers and baking companies spend much time 
and money maintaining sanitary standards, 
and this field is one in which the industry 
as a whole has recently taken vigorous ac- 
tion. The American Institute of Baking 
has launched a nationwide drive to train 
bakers in sanitation. 

Recently Baker’s Helper, a leading trade 
journal, urged the bakers to make up a 
kitty and spend it on nationwide promo- 
tion of the industry as a whole. The Amer- 
ican Bakers Association (ABA) took up 
the idea, pointing out that a contribution 
of one-twentieth of 1 percent of gross sales 
would provide a handsome sum. A fund 
of 114 million dollars was raised for a 
three-year campaign. For the first time, 
the ABA went outside its ranks to elect as 
president a non-baker, C. F. Binner, an 
advertising man credited with having made 
the U. S. “bowling conscious” in the 30’s. 

What his plans are, Binner hasn’t yet 
told the bakers. The people sponsoring 
the new promotion have yet to show that 
they will try to improve the bread itself. 

For those who want better bread, there 
are a few faint gleams of hope. 

Improvements in the baking of “spe- 
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cialty” loaves like French and Vienna 
breads by mechanical means indicate that 
soon they may be marketed at lower prices. 
These taste better than the standard loaf 
and according to nutrition specialists are 
just as nourishing. 

Other new inventions to speed up the 
baking process and simplify distribution 
are on the way; some of them may even 
improve the loaf. One of the most spec- 
tacular is pressure-blending of doughs. The 
current method—friction induced by me- 
chanical agitation—takes longer and breaks 
down proteins. Another development is 
electronic baking, which is almost instan- 
taneous and inhibits formation of mold. 

Many observers think our neighborhood 
bakers have thrown away a great opportu- 
nity in the last two decades. Unlike the 
grocer, the milkman or delicatessen owner, 
the local baker makes the product he sells; 
this, together with the importance of bread 
in the family diet, gives him a relationship 
to the housewife which he has never ex- 
ploited. Long ago he might have cemented 
this relationship by sponsoring national 
standards of cleanliness and good service. 
Instead, he has in too many cases baked an 
imitation of the wholesaler’s loaf. 

But neighborhood baking may be reviv- 
ing. Although local bakers sell only about 


20 percent of all commercial bread, this is 
better than they have done in years. Since 
the war ended, over 3000 new bake-shops 
have opened, bringing the total of retail 
bakeries above 24,000, a record figure. Most 
of the new shops are operated by ex-Gl’s 
who learned what good bread tastes like, 
and how to bake it cheaply, in the army. 


ANY housewives who got out of the 

habit of home baking during the war 
probably don’t want to go back to it. But 
they are used to better bread than the 
wholesalers make, and are increasing the 
patronage of the neighborhood stores. 

Whether these housewives, and others, 
will go back to their ovens if a slump comes 
will depend on decisions the bakers, whole- 
sale and retail, make. On the past record, 
many bakers will continue to believe that 
their future lies in fancy packaging, bally- 
hoo and bribes to grocers and consumers. 

But some of them may look for profits 
in baking a wider range of loaves with 
more taste, and in taking advantage of the 
new techniques to cut down on baking 
and distribution costs. 

Eventually, the bakers may try selling 
their product simply as bread; something 
that can be pleasant to eat by itself, and 
can taste good with other foods. 
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Sears Has 50 Mullion Salesmen 


In the Chicago plant of Sears, Roebuck and Co., the mail order staff is humming like a 
swarm of bees—sure sign that U. S. customers are the same old folks. The fall-and-winter 
general catalog—about 7 million copies—will soon go into the mails. 

These 7 million densely illustrated copies, running to nearly 1500 pages each, are part of an 
annual combined circulation of 50 million. This includes two general catalogs (the big ones), 
which are published for fall-and-winter and spring-and-summer. And there are two catalog 
supplements, or flyers, two special sales books, and a Christmas issue. There are 10 regional- 
ized versions of each. Seventy editions in all. | 

What does this gigantic publishing enterprise bring? Sears says about 11 million families 
shop with the company by mail or telephone. The mail order operation accounted for some 400 
million dollars worth of sales in the fiscal year 1945-46. So that, despite the disruption of war 
and the march of transportation (about which doubters had long warned the mail order busi- 
ness), Sears mail order volume has been the greatest in history. 

Thus the company’s faith in the familiar catalog is less than shaken. And it still sticks to 
its simple catalog-advertising philosophy, as stated by G. W. Cunningham, general mail order 
advertising and sales manager: “We start to sell merchandise on Page One and quit when the 
book ends. We don’t try to ‘condition the market.’ . . . We're just dopes enough to 
believe people are interested in things they wear and use, and act accordingly.” 

Simple, but it works. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


Bureau of Standards helps improve industrial products and processes 





O government agency 

has ironed more in- 
dustrial and technical wrin- 
kles than the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

It computed the probable 
hurricane resistance of the Empire State 
Building; it helped develop better gasoline, 
asbestos roofing, enamelware and prefabri- 
cated housing. From buildings on its 68- 
acre campus-like hillside in Washington, 
D. C., have come better standards for 
plumbing, petroleum, hardware and other 
industries. 

It has been industry’s scientific magician 
—but performing behind a curtain of near- 
secrecy. 

The curtain, imposed by a combination 
of scientist reticence and bureaucratic stuf- 
finess, is being raised now by Dr. Edward 
Uhler Condon, 45—the blunt, bull-necked 
new director brought from Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories in 1945 to run the 
agency at a $sooo personal annual loss. 

Primarily a businessman’s scientist, and 
the first director to be recruited from in- 
dustry, Dr. Condon wants industry to have 
full opportunity to know about the valu- 
able services the Bureau gives. 

Former directors, though competent and 
sincere, were more wary of publicity. Pub- 
lic relations were inadequate, sometimes 
even mangled. When the Bureau success- 
fully standardized women’s hosiery sizes— 
an event of importance and interest—the 
announcement was made in a stiff press re- 
lease. ‘This release tended to bury the 
news rather than proclaim it. And when 
the agency undertook simplification of bolt 
widths of blue serge fabric, thus promising 
clothiers heavy savings, this achievement 
was widely misinterpreted as a_ vicious 
scheme to compel all men to wear identi- 
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cally cut and fitted suits. 

As a prerequisite to pub- 
lic understanding of his 
agency’s work, Dr. Condon 
insists that all reports be in 
everyday language, not in 
government or scientific gobbledegook. He 
brought in from Westinghouse a specialist 
in technical publications and directed him: 
(1) to dress up the Bureau’s publications; 
(2) to establish a prompt inquiry service; 
and (3) to translate all professional jargon. 

Dr. Condon’s program requires careful 
handling. Government scientific research 
is often criticized as competitive with in- 
dustry, although such criticism, when ap- 
plied to the Bureau of Standards, is based 
on lack of knowledge of the Bureau’s mul- 
tiple activities and the history behind them. 

The federal government’s interest in 
standards goes back to our earliest history. 
The original settlers brought with them 
copies of English standards, but these 
standards began to vary with copying. A 
bushel in South Carolina was bigger than a 
bushel in New York, and a pound in Mas- 
sachusetts was lighter than a pound in 
Maine. 

So in 1832 an Office of Weights and 
Measures was established in the Treasury 
Department. As this office began to de- 
vise uniform standards, it was natural for 
scientists, manufacturers and merchants to 
come to it with their special problems of 
standardization. 

Finally, in 1901 a National Bureau of 
Standards was set up. In 1903 it was put 
in the newly established Department of 
Commerce and Labor. When these de- 
partments were split in 1913, the Bureau 
stayed with Commerce. 

The 1901 legislation authorized the Bu- 
reau to determine standards and physical 
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\Constants to be 
\used by federal and 
AM state¢ governments, 
wera societies, 
educational institu- 
tions and private 
enterprise. This is 
bre general authori- 
A. Xgation for most of 
» the Bureau’s work. 
y“The Bureau un- 
\dertakes research as- 
signments for pri- 
vate industry only 
under closely pre- 
scribed conditions. It will tackle an in- 
dustry problem if: (1) an industry as a 
whole asks for assistance; (2) the research 
cannot be undertaken by a private labora- 
tory; and (3) the results of the study prom- 
ise wide application. 

Cooperative government-industry _ re- 
search translates “pure science” into im- 
proved shop practice. It involves the “re- 
search associate plan” under which industry 
sends its own technicians into the Bureau 
to work under direction of Bureau scien- 
tists. Their joint discoveries become public 
information. Some 1500 research associ- 
ates, representing several hundred trade and 
industrial associations, have worked with 
the Bureau in the past 25 years. 

Cooperating with the American Dental 
Association, the Bureau helped produce 
new amalgams for dental inlays and fillings 
that hold permanently to human teeth. 
Working with the Asphalt Roofing Indus- 
try Bureau, the agency improved the wear- 
ing qualities of home roofing. It helped 
the American Iron and Steel Institute to 
increase the tensile strength of concrete 
reinforcing bars. With the Portland Ce- 
ment Association it reduced shrinkage and 
expansion in cement. It is constantly pre- 
pared to undertake new industry-wide prob- 
lems which meet the requirements of fed- 
eral-aid research. ‘Twenty such projects are 
now under way. 

Two other Bureau functions are impor- 
tant to industry. One function is to estab- 
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lish, in cooperation with industry, volun- 
tary commercial standards for a broad range 
of manufactured articles. The other func- 
tion, related to the first, is to recommend 
simplified practices in order to eliminate 
superfluous sizes, shapes and types of in- 
dustrial products. 

Commercial standards mean general uni- 
formity of sizes, composition, or quality 
grades for all makers of one product. Such 
uniformity makes buying—and selling— 
easier. Uniform commercial standards 
have been established for some 150 com- 
modities, ranging from pajamas to venetian 
blinds. 

Among them are standards for composi- 
tion of cast aluminum cooking utensils, 
men’s shirt sizes, and the quality of ther- 
mometers, drill fittings, fiber board, dry 
cleaning solvents, blankets and lead pipe. 
Now the Bureau seeks the approval of 65 
percent of the affected producers—a re- 
quirement for a Bureau recommendation— 
for new standards covering plastic colors 
and flameproof fabrics. 


HESE standards, practically applied, 

mean tremendous savings for industry. 
Normally adopted by at least 80 to go per- 
cent of manufacturers within a particular 
trade, the standards don’t stifle competi- 
tion. ‘They do tend to raise the quality 
and salability of the entire line. 

But commercial standards are no panacea 
for the individual consumer. ‘They benefit 
him only when industry is willing to apply 
them. And fewer than 1 percent of all 
items are sold today under commercial 
standards. In the case of one household 
commodity, the Bureau is stymied because 
a producer controlling over 50 percent of 
the annual output refuses to talk stand- 
ardization. 

The other Bureau function, recommend- 
ing simplified practices, is directed toward 
good industrial housekeeping. Simplifica- 
tion on a large scale originated in World 
War I when the government ordered man- 
ufacturers to clear shops and shelves of 
over-diversified items which wasted scarce 
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material. ‘The benefits prompted many 
businessmen to seek the Bureau’s aid in 
translating the controls into permanent 
voluntary practice. The Bureau has spon- 
sored simplification since 1921. 

In exploring over-diversification in vitri- 
fied paving brick the agency found that 
only 11 of 66 sizes were in consistent de- 
mand. It recommended pruning produc- 
tion of the remaining 55 sizes. Industry 
concurred. Subsequent reductions pruned 
out seven more sizes. Nearly all paving 
brick is sold today in four standard sizes. 

The Bureau has helped industry to sim- 
plify more than 225 other manufactured 
products at savings once estimated at 300 
million dollars annually. 

Simplification is purely voluntary. The 
agency serves only asa disinterested coordi- 
nator. It has, however, drummed the bene- 
fits of simplification as a way of combing 
off “shelf-warmers,” reducing inventories, 
and permitting distributors to concentrate 
stocks among fast-moving items. 

During the last war various emergency 
agencies again invoked mandatory simplifi- 
cation. Once more there now is wide in- 
dustry interest in retaining its accomplish- 
ments. ‘The Bureau recently has made 
recommendations shaving the varieties of 
electric carbon-brush terminals from some 
1500 sizes to fewer than 50, and cutting 
down structural steel shapes sharply. 

A group of private engineers estimated, 
before the program was undertaken, that 
almost so percent of industry’s efforts was 
dissipated through over-diversification. The 
Bureau has helped trim the margin. Yet 
almost every industry still suffers from un- 
der-simplification. Dr. Condon looks to 
industry to initiate further government-in- 
dustry teamwork to foster research, set up 
additional commercial standards, and sim- 
plify production. But he continually real- 
izes that businessmen must understand the 
program if they are to share its benefits. 

So he tugs at the curtain which has hid- 
den industry’s scientific magician and, de- 
parting from tradition, turns an enlarging 
light on the Bureau of Standards. 
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THESE TOWNSMEN KNOW WHERE 





ipo round clock of the Bernardston, 
Mass., Town Hall struck the hour and 
the bell tones wandered across the valley. 
Inside the 100-year-old white - steepled 
frame building, farmer and villager sat in 
straight-backed chairs thumbing the An- 
nual Report, studying where their tax 
money went and scanning the ‘Town War- 
rant which listed 23 Articles of proposed 
expenditure and activity in the coming 
year. 

It was like the simple democracy of an- 
cient Athens where any taxpayer could rest 
his elbow on the tree of liberty and holler 
for the sort of government he wanted. 

Every New Englander considers himself 
an important part of his town government, 
a penny-watching comptroller general. He 
clutches the privilege of facing his officials 
in open meeting and denouncing, praising 
or constructively criticizing every town 
action. 

One townsman thought it over while 
slowly removing his snow-caked galoshes. 
He said: “Save money doing it this way? 
I can’t answer that one. But we know that 
if anything’s lost we can’t kick anybody 
but ourselves.” 

That is an almost foolproof fact. People 
of Bernardston govern themselves in this 
typical New England way: Throughout 
the year they think up civic proposals, such 
as buying a new tractor-and snow plow, or 
perhaps improvements for the school or 
water system. These they submit to their 
three Selectmen for incorporation into 
“Articles.” The Articles comprise the 
Town Warrant, the official call to the 
Town Meeting, and are a part of the 
Annual Report. 

There is no limit on the number of Ar- 
ticles. And should the Selectmen try to 
reject one, the citizen can recruit signers 
to a petition and the Article is posted with 
the others seven days before the Meeting. 
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In this duty, ancient, ritualistic language 
is used to the constables by Selectmen 
William E. Field, Fred H. Eastman and 
Alphonso G. Marshall: “Hereof fail not 
and make due return of this warrant, with 
your doings thereof,” they say. 

Two weeks prior to the Meeting in 
Bernardston, a caucus is held for nomina- 
tion of all town officers and any citizen can 
nominate someone. The nominee gaining 
the most votes gets his name on the ballot 
for the Town Meeting. The voters’ privi- 
lege of picking their nominees doesn’t end 
with the caucus. Within a prescribed time 
limit other nominees may be included for 
Town Meeting action. 

Furthermore, in the year-round director- 
ship which every citizen enjoys, he may 
speak up at the Selectmen’s meeting each 
Thursday night. He keeps a 12 months’ 
watch. The Selectmen, paid a total of 
$445 a year, are bound to hear him. If an 
emergency arises he may join with others 
in calling a special Town Meeting. And 
the citizen knows that except in emergency 
the Selectmen can’t spend a dime that 
wasn’t publicly voted on. 

The voter knows the town is his exclu- 
sive company. If one voter objects, the 
non-voter can’t speak. A young farmer 
stood on the Town Hall porch, eyeing the 
crowd. His eye fell hard on somebody and 
he said: “If old man —— tries to influence 
these voters here today I’m going to put 
him down.” 


O THE voting for town officers went 
on during the morning in the Bernard- 
ston Town Hall. They voted secretly in six 
covered booths; and there weren’t any 
partisan politics involved. Partisan politics 
have no part in town affairs; nearly every- 
body is a Republican anyway. 
The Town Meetings feel heat mostly 
over where the money went. The people 
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THE MONEY GOES 























read, and generally accept, the routine re- 
ports of their officers. ‘This year the School 
Physician reported the finding of 49 defec- 
tive teeth, 3 enlarged glands, 4 poor pos- 
tures and 22 flat feet, among other things. 
The School Committee told of losing five 
teachers and remarked on “our poor build- 
ings . . . and rather low salaries.” ‘The 
Cushman Library reported a balance for 
1946 of $384.03, and the Cushman Hall 
Committee declared a safe balance of 
$217.33. That was fine: read, digested, 
approved. 

But after Moderator Myron Barber’s 
gavel struck and the Articles were read for 
discussion, each man and woman visibly 
stiffened to the responsibility of auditor- 
ship. 

A motion came to sell the town’s old 
firewagon. Someone seconded. A Select- 
man asked the citizens, numbering 86 by 
this time, to suggest a minimum price. 
No one could name it. Then, from back 
of the hall, a man rose. “Mr. Moderator,” 
he said, “that firewagon dates back to 1853. 
Why not hold onto it a while longer, age 
it a little more and sell it as an antique? 
That would bring more money!” Fine. 
It was so voted. 

In the latter thought the shy, evasive, 
New England sentimentality came through 
as it did once notably when the people 
were asked to change their town’s name. 
A Bernardston benefactor noted in his will 
that the town could have $20,000 if it 
dropped Bernardston and assumed his own 
name. This was $20,000; but the towns- 
men cried it down. 

It was the same innate self-sufficiency 
that once moved Clarence Pratt to battle 
through the issue of whether to let the 
school students use the Town Hall for 
basketball games. Let them break a few 
windows, he argued. They put them back 
and it costs nobody anything. It wasn’t 
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At Bernardston, Mass., the citizens meet 
to carry on the functions of democracy 


right to make them go six miles to Green- 
field to play. 

As if in a sudden spending mood, the 
Meeting voted $150 to get a typewriter for 
the Town Clerk and authorized $100 ex- 
penditure to celebrate Memorial Day. 
Then they voted to elect the Moderator 
every three years instead of every one. 
Said the Moderator: “I don’t see anything 
about any raise in pay.” Said someone 
from the floor: “Maybe it’s going to mean 
three years’ work for one year’s pay!” The 
Moderator groaned. The citizens laughed. 

A citizen brought the Meeting up sharp 
upon detecting an increase in the cost of 
fighting the gypsy moth that is killing so 
many trees. The 1946 appropriation was 
$300, the expediture was $300.15. The 
recommendation for 1947 was $350. What 
about it? 

A Selectman rose slowly. “The State 
tells each town how much to spend for 
moth work,” he replied. “They said we 
would have to make it $350.” 

The citizen said: “What would happen 
if -we didn’t raise anything to satisfy the 
State?” 

The Selectman answered: “They can 
come in and do the spraying themselves 
and charge it to the town.” ‘Taking no 
chances, the Meeting voted the $350. 

The ancient relation of taxes to progress 
crept in when a young townsman said: “In 
one place I know the people wanted to 
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build up their town. So they declared a 
tax moratorium on newcomers for three 
years. I believe that if this town would 
take such action it would encourage people 
to move to Bernardston.” 

The Town Meeting heard this highly 
liberal proposition and became a study in 
frozen concentration for a long minute. 
The Moderator said something which was 
indistinguishable to those in back of the 
hall, and someone quickly made a motion 
to close the polls at 6 pm. This was 
seconded and passed. Someone flung a 
motion to dissolve the Meeting. It was 


dissolved. 


They don’t say “adjourn” except for 
lunch or for other necessary interruption. 
Some 10 years ago a citizen figured out 
that a Moderator could “adjourn” a Meet- 
ing and then 15 citizens, a quorum, and 
the Moderator could slip back in the hall 
and put something over after the others 
had dispersed. 

In the gray New England 
twilight outside, an old 
man, a one-time Selectman, 
said: “I don’t think the 
meetings are like they used 
to be. Back in those times 
big crowds came. And 
sometimes it got so hot 
men would turn their backs 
on the Moderator and 
shout in each other’s faces.” 





A mile up the road, Louis Pratt, a young 
cattle trader, walked toward a barn that 
sheltered his cows, horses and eight ponies 
for spring sale. “I wouldn’t say the people 
are losing interest,” he said. “But it does 
look like people are changing. They have 
every kind of thing to keep them away 
from meetings.” 

But nobody thinks that the New Eng- 
land ‘Town Meeting, which has spread 
with modifications to the Middle West, 
will ever pass away. It is America’s rich- 
est manifestation of the unconquerable will 
of men to govern themselves from within 
their own individual minds. 

John Walter Heselton, former president 
of the Massachusetts Selectmen’s Associa- 
tion, now in Congress, regards it this way: 
“The people generally are placing an in- 
creasing confidence in their finance com- 
mittees and it was mainly financial issues 
which most strongly attracted them to 
Meetings. A gain of confidence naturally 
: decreases the number of au- 
ditors. But when wide dif- 
ferences of opinion exist the 
crowds swarm up. 

“Tt isn’t likely that they 
consciously think of their 
Town Meetings as the best 
apparatus of democracy in 
America. ‘They just take 
for granted their individual 
voice in government.” 





Simple Checks Are Safer 


Americans write a trillion dollars of checks a year which makes checks the most widely used 
kind of money. Bankers are trying to simplify them. First they want to get rid of the “head- 
ache check.” It is cluttered with an employe’s time record or a flock of invoice numbers. ‘Leave 
pictures of bathing beauties, etc. off checks,” pleads the American Bankers Association. ‘Put 
payroll deductions and other extraneous numbers on a detachable slip.” 

Well arranged checks have only two numbers oa the right. One symbolizes the bank’s 
name, city, Federal Reserve District and nearest Federal Reserve branch bank. The other is the 
amount of the check. But many banks and business firms still misplace both numbers. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. receives checks made out to everything 
from its whole name down to E. L. A. S. Some companies make up endorsing stamps listing 
every possible combination of names and abbreviations. Such companies could simplify things 
by suggesting a standard short title for check writing. 

In Washington, D. C., the Bank of Commerce and Savings supplies left-handed check 
books with stubs on the right-hand side. “Our southpaw depositors love them,” says the bank. 
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MANAGERS FOR! ‘AMATEUR FARMERS 


Inexperienced owners can get Brofesssionals. pe run farms—and profitably 





HEN business and pro- 

fessional men daydream, 
a surprising lot of them dream / 
about owning a farm. Some- “ 
times the dreamer has a buried 
yen for the country acres of his 
boyhood; just as often, a born- 
and-bred_ city-dweller would 
like to own a farm as a place 
of relaxation, a good environment for grow- 
ing children, or simply as an investment. 

Many of the dreams never come true. 
Most people are scared off by the hazards 
of farming, and they are reluctant to en 
trust an investment to hired hands whose 
competence and honesty they can’t judge. 

Nevertheless the number of “sidewalk 
farmers” in the U. S. is growing fast. ‘They 
are men who enjoy the pleasures and profits 
of farm ownership without the necessity 
of touching a hoe, calling a hog, or bother- 
ing about drainage in the north pasture. 
They find their deepest satisfaction in 
owning a few hundred or a few thousand 
acres and keeping in touch with the opera- 
tion. Weekends they putter around the 
property, getting in the hired man’s way or 
showing city friends how to milk a cow. 
Some live on their farms the year round, 
coming into the city only during business 
hours, 

It required the development of a new 
profession — farm management — to make 
such pleasant arrangements possible. 

Less than 30 years old, professional farm 
management has prospered by taking over 
the responsibilities of absentee landlords 
and increasing their profits. Since 1910, 
when the first service of the kind was or- 
ganized, farm management concerns have 
spread from the Middle West into 33 
states, Canada and Hawaii. There are now 
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“~~ over 7oo of them, managing 
one out of every 10 rented 
farms in the U. S., and thou- 
sands more on other than 
rental terms. Unlike the ordi- 
nary farm manager, who lives 
on and runs one farm, the pro- 
fessionals offer management 
services to a number of clients, 

and usually do not undertake direct man- 

agement. 

The professional farm manager applies 
scientific skills to such problems as soil 
analysis, crop rotation, productivity bal- 
ance; and uses business sense in manage- 
ment, accounts and marketing. ‘Thousands 
of executives, firms with agricultural inter- 
ests, banks and insurance companies, en- 
dowed institutions, city heirs to country 
estates, turn to him for help. So do the 
widows and orphans of farmers, and people 
who have tried managing their own farms 
for a year or two. Experienced farmers 
sometimes use a management service, on a 
consultative basis. 

The city man who blithely buys a farm 
without taking expert advice soon learns 
how much trouble he can acquire along 
with five or six hundred acres, a pigpen and 
a chicken run. Unable himself to tell a 
silo from a sifter, he too often assumes that 
any farm should return a profit if operated 
on a rental basis by a skilled tenant. 

Many farms, no matter how well they 
are worked, are permanent liabilities as an 
investment, especially if they are too far 
from markets. Unless such a farm is 
wanted simply as a country place, a pro- 
fessional farm manager often advises: “Sell 
a 

Choosing a tenant is risky business. If 
you have had some farm experience your- 
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self, you may pick a good tenant. Other- 
wise, think twice before you rely on a 
farmer friend to do the picking for you— 
or to manage your property. Not all busi- 
nessmen know how to run a business, and 
not all people who live on farms are good 
farmers. Your friend may confine himself 
to collecting rent, and the tenant, having 
no stake in the property he is working, may 
proceed to “mine” it for the high current 
income, neglecting upkeep. 

Even a “good” tenant may be unable to 
get full value out of a farm. 
A modern farmer needs to 
be a handy man, a mechanic, 
a bit of a geologist and bota- 
nist, a soil chemist. It helps 
to keep profits up if he can 
follow market trends. Few people who 
work a farmer’s hours can acquire all these 
skills. 

A professional farm manager is one of 
the exceptional people who has acquired 
these skills. To obtain recognized stand- 
ing, each applicant must have a degree 
from a school of agriculture or its equiva- 
lent, five years’ experience in management 
(backed by affidavits) and pass stiff exami- 
nations. Many have also done a stint with 
a government agency, a business with agri- 
cultural connections, or as an appraiser of 
rural properties. ‘Those who qualify are 
given the title “Accredited Farm Manager” 
by the American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers. 

Suppose you have acquired a farm and 
wish to provide for its operation. If you 
consult a management service, it will fol- 
low a procedure which has become more or 
less standard in the profession. First the 
manager takes a preliminary look at your 
property to see what operations are feasible. 
Then he sits down with you and learns 
what kind of program you have in mind— 
which may be a different thing entirely. 

When the two of you have agreed on a 
program, the management service makes a 
more detailed survey. This includes a soil 
analysis and the laying out of a permanent 


cropping program. Many farmers do not 
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make a thorough soil analysis, though this 
can spell the difference between skimpy 
and bumper yields. Farm managers do so 
as a matter of course, to build up the land 
for long-term profits. 

The third step is to decide the terms on 
which the tenant will work. The usual 
arrangement is a straight supervised rental 
lease, with the owner providing all equip- 
ment and improvements. Many manage- 
ment services recommend instead a 50-50 
livestock lease, with the tenant furnishing 
labor and machinery and splitting the 
profits with the owner. This arrangement 
gives the tenant a greater stake in the farm; 
he’s more likely to contribute his family’s 
labor as well as his own. 

Budgeting is important. ‘The profes- 
sional manager has a business approach to 
it: he draws up an operating budget and 
a capital expenditures budget at the begin- 
ning of every year and makes frequent re- 
ports to the owner. He also, of course, 
remits all rents and funds from the sale of 
crops and livestock. No expenditures are 
made without consulting the owner if they 
would cost more than a limit previously set 
by him. 


ANY farm management services 
charge a base rate of $1.50 per acre, 
but the total cost varies with individual 
farms depending on anticipated yield, ex- 
tent of dairy and livestock operations, total 
acreage, etc. Once a contract is signed, 
the management service doesn’t come back 
to the client for deductions, commissions, 
or financial extras of any sort. 

A professional manager who’s capable 
and honest can almost always cut expenses. 
One of them, taking over a big farm in the 
Southwest, found that the income tax was 
$85,000. Shifted to another type of opera- 
tion, the farm paid a $57,340 tax on the 
basis of the same net profit. 

Not far from Chicago, there were two 
adjoining wheatfields in the care of the 
same tenant. One field, farmed by the 
tenant without supervision, produced six 
bushels per acre and suffered such damage 
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from Hessian fly that, although wheat was 
going for $1.90 per bushel, there was a net 
loss. 

The second field was farmed under the 
supervision of a manager, who required the 
tenant to lime and fertilize it and follow 
a four-year rotation. It yielded 30 bushels 
per acre, with very little insect damage, 
and returned a better-than-average profit. 
This story proves, among other things, that 
a “poor’ tenant can be turned into a 
“good” one with proper supervision. 


ANAGEMENT services have a 
“sreen thumb” for markets as well 
as for soils. The oldest and biggest con- 
cern, Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
which has farmed two million acres in its 
career, puts out a market bulletin which is 
zealously read by bankers, businessmen 
and market specialists, as well as farmers. 
This firm has also helped perfect a good- 
quality soybean paint cheap enough for 
farm buildings, and pioneered in designing 
and promoting movable farm units, such 
as pigpens, which are cheaper and handier 
than cumbersome old-style farm buildings. 

A professional manager knows how to 
look beyond this year’s market for future 
profits. Watching the baby boom in re- 
cent years, many of them early foresaw a 
continuing good market for dairy products. 
A manager may observe that, because many 
farmers were disappointed last year by re- 
turns on poultry, incubations are low and 
future deliveries will fall off. So, foresee- 





ing a shortage, he makes sure that the 
farms he manages at least keep their poul- 
try business up to normal in expectation 
of a price rise. 

If research by a school of agriculture re- 
veals that there’s only a $94-$98 return for 
every $100 spent on feed for calf herds in 
a given area, your management service 1s 
likely to learn about it. It will advise you, 
in that case, to buy older cattle rather than 
raise them yourself. 

Since his own profit depends on yours, 
it’s obvious that a professional manager 
won't take over a farm unless it can be 
operated successfully. Scientific research 
in the last decade has presented him with 
a lot of new techniques for doing so. It’s 
not surprising that ‘The Chicago Farmers, 
a typical organization of wealthy “sidewalk 
farmers,” relies heavily on management 
services. An Indiana industrialist, sum- 
ming up a decade’s experience, reported 
that hiring a professional manager “should 
be considered an investment rather than 
an expense.” 

Absentee farming is not a good thing in 
principle. When the man who works a 
farm also owns it, he’s usually a better 
farmer, and the economy as a whole bene- 
fits. To the extent that professional man- 
agement services encourage the growth of 
tenant farming, they are harmful. 

But there will always be some farms 
owned by absentee landlords, and manage- 
ment services perform a useful function in 
seeing that these farms are run efficiently. 


Hurts 


Farms Without Horses 


A million horses and mules disappeazed last year. 
The acres it took to feed them will produce food for market. 


of farm products. 


Their loss will hasten over-production 
During 25 


years, farm work animals have dropped from 25 million to 10 million and “liberated” nearly 


60 million acres. 


Many a small farmer has bought a tractor even though he hasn’t enough work to make it 


efhicient. 


Such over-buying will mean curtains for some farmers if bad times come again. But 


only a long hard depression could reverse the decline in the horse and mule birth-rate. 
Cows, sheep, pigs and chickens now eat the feed that horses once ate. So there has been 
no net loss of manure. But the change has hurt mushroom growers, who say there is no satis- 


factory substitute for horse manure. 
still makes it better. 
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They have made artificial horse manure, but the horse 
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BURNS 


Psychology is this mass builder’s stock-in-trade 















RITZ BURNS, at 47, is the No. 1 real 
estate developer of Los Angeles and 
builder-partner with Henry Kaiser in the 
West Coast’s biggest “low-cost” housing 
project. But Burns has another claim to 
distinction which may be longer-lived. He 
is likely to be pegged as the first big-time 
exponent of what may be called psycho- 
logical building. 

This is because the hard-pushing Minne- 
sotan, subsequently transplanted to Calli- 
fornia, somewhere along the line picked 
up the heretical idea that builders of mass 
housing should pay some attention to the 
preferences of the prospective occupants. 

After all, plain people who couldn't af- 
ford custom-tailored architecture might 
still prefer homes which weren’t carbon 
copies of their neighbors’. - And _ they 
might like living in community layouts 
which hadn’t just grown haphazardly. 

Most daring of all, Burns conceived the 
thought that real estate men could fill 
these wants both to the customers’ pleas- 
ure and to their own profit by using some 
simple psychology. 

In 1920, when Burns burst upon South- 
ern California as the zealous young west- 
ern sales manager for a Minneapolis real 
estate firm, nobody in the real estate busi- 
ness gave a hoot about customer psychol- 
ogy. The land rush was on. Speculative 
land developing was the thing to do, and 
Burns, with others, found it abundantly 
rewarding. But he took note of an oc- 
casional land-developing flop. 

Few developers took the long view of 
their projects. One group would handle 
the grading, sewage and street layout of 
the land, then pass it along to the people 
who built the homes. The homes ordi- 
narily were set in row upon uninspired row 
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along ugly and stereotyped gridiron streets. 

By 1937, Burns had collected his 
thoughts, the ownership of his old firm, 
and a considerable fortune. (“Call me a 
millionaire—multi-millionaire sounds too 
many.) He was ready to try his theory 
that a mass building project should show 
integrated planning but a diversified end- 
result. Previously he had concentrated on 
land-development. Now he began build- 
ing the homes to go with the land. 

Communities were laid out with advance 
planning. Shopping centers, theaters and 
churches were part of the scheme. Resi- 
dential streets avoided the deadly checker- 
board pattern. And best of all was the 
appearance of the Burns-built home in re- 
lation to others on the street. 

Here Burns used his top psychological 
trick. Interior layouts of all the homes, 
like the chassis of one kind of car, were the 
same. But outside, the houses were vari- 
ously designed and variously finished. 
They were set back at different angles from 
the street; garages, attached or unattached, 
were placed at different positions in rela- 
tion to the houses. Shrubs were provided 
by nurseries which Burns bought. 

Thus houses which were basically iden- 
tical appeared individually built in Cape 
Cod, modern, ranch, California Monterey 
or a number of other styles. 

Burns felt that he had avoided a “com- 
mon mistake” of builders: “They have a 
tendency to vary floor plans to no _ part- 
ticular purpose, 
but make the ex- 
teriors all alike. If 
a builder happens 
to like Cape Cod 
style, everything he 
builds smacks of 
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Cape Cod. Then he changes floor plans to 
emphasize his differentiation of Cape 
Cods! On the other hand, we established 
what the big shot architects call an 
‘architectural cadence.’ ‘They had to ex- 
plain to me what I’d done.” 

People, Burns found, didn’t object to a 
standardized floor plan if it was a good 
one; they were more concerned lest the 
immediately adjoining houses looked iden- 
tical to theirs. When he catered to that 
whim, he discovered an interesting by- 
product. People living in an “individual” 
house took greater pride in its appearance. 
Over the years, they dressed up the exterior 
with trellises, window boxes, picket fences 
and other special touches. Pride of owner- 
ship in turn kept up property values. 

On this “chassis” principle Burns built 
6000 to 7000 homes, each costing around 
$4500. (They now command $13,000 in 
the open market.) In 1944 and 1945 he 
suspended operations because of wartime 
regulations. 

Late in 1945 he joined with Kaiser. 
Kach sank 3 million dollars into a mass 
housing program now roaring into high, 
they hope, in five Southern California 
localities. Since last fall, when the first 
Kaiser-Burns house was completed, almost 
2000 have gone up. ‘The pair hope to add 
4ooo more by the end of 1947. 

Under Burns’s active presidency, the 
K-B projects are carrying forward his basic 
ideas of an integrated commu- 
nity and a “chassis” home. 
There are differences from the 
earlier Burns home. ‘That 
was entirely site-built. ‘The 
K-B job is site-and-factory- 
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built. It costs more, too. Originally a 
three-bedroom K-B home was $7950 to 
$8800 with a 60-by-100 lot. Even that has 
gone up; the range is now $9300 to $9750. 

Another difference from the previous 
Burns product is that the K-B house is 
made of plywood. ‘That fact is causing 
Burns to brew an extra-strong potion of his 
psychology for a somewhat reluctant pub- 
lic, which continues to associate plywood 
with remodeled attics. ‘To counteract that 
prejudice, the kitchen in each K-B demon- 
stration home reveals a stick of plywood 
constantly a-boil in a glass coffee-maker, 
apparent proof that plywood is here to stay. 

Some 5000 people are on the K-B wait- 
ing list. It is not known how much of the 
homes’ popularity can be credited to 
Burns’s psychological approach and how 
much to a desperate desire to get out of 
the house-wanted ads. But federal hous- 
ing officials in California say they would 
have got squawks if anything had been 
radically wrong, and that no news seems 
to be good news for the merit of K-B con- 
struction. 

When Kaiser took on his handsome, 
high-powered partner in housing, part of 
the deal was that Burns would stop his 
separate building activities. Burns did, 
although he still retains an interest in sev- 
eral large land-owning syndicates which 
are turning land over to the Kaiser Com- 
munity Homes as fast as the company can 
absorb it. 

But one so-called “diver- 
sionary project” which Burns 
began in the pre-Kaiser days 
continues. This is Burns’s 


“Post-War House,” built at a 
cost of $75,000 and furnished 
It is the 


for $50,000 more. 


Fritz Burns fits the floor and 
garage plan (left) to any one 
of exteriors No. 1, 2, 3—his 
way of combating buyer ob- 
jections to row-house monotony. 
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most striking illustration of his preoccupa- 
tion with popular tastes in housing. A 
luxurious experimental laboratory, the 
“Post-War House” embodies the newest 
in house design and equipment, inside and 
out. From it Burns hopes to learn what 
the public will take—and what it won't. 

Burns got the idea for the house a few 
years ago when he noticed a rash of ads 
from home equipment manufacturers glow- 
ing with post-war predictions. Joseph H. 
Schulte, his research director, spent two 
years tracking down these brave new ideas 
(some of them only in the paper stage), 
dreaming up others (which the manufac- 
turers produced ), or flushing out inventors. 

The inventor of a hydraulic washing ma- 
chine provided the circumstances which in- 
troduced Burns to Kaiser. Burns suggested 
that Kaiser might be interested in mass- 
producing the machine. Kaiser was. He 
is now producing it. That led to the 
housing partnership. 

The Burns “Post-War House” stands at 
the corner of Wilshire Boulevard and 
Highland Avenue, Los Angeles. A U- 
shaped, one-story affair of redwood ply- 
wood, native stone and glass, it embodies 
enough new gadgets and construction ideas 
to suggest a trip into the 25th century. 


HE house is sound-proof. <A device 
electrostatically frees the air of dust, 
dirt and smoke. A complex radio network 
permits standard and FM reception, as well 
as “piped” music, in every room. An inter- 
communication system enables occupants 
to order breakfast while still in bed. The 
bathroom features a turret-shaped shower 
in a pear-shaped tub, a ceiling sun lamp, 
an electrical toothbrush, and a noiseless 
toilet operated simply by leaning back. 
The kitchen boasts a rotary ironer, a food 
freezer, and a drawer where silverware is 
kept germ-free by a sterilizing lamp. About 
200 manufacturers contributed their best. 
Some 350,000 tourists have paid admis- 
sion in the year since the House was 
opened. Concealed microphones have 
carried reactions to an underground sound 
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room which makes recordings. ‘These in 
turn are analyzed—the apparent ultimate 
in the achievements of psychologist Burns. 

Some of the public reactions have 
brought definite results. People liked the 
storage walls and the plastic top kitchen 
counters so well that Burns adapted them 
into.the Burns-Kaiser home. He plans to 
incorporate other popular features which 
can be mass-produced cheaply enough. 
The visitors also endorsed the kitchen stove 
—a design with burners at the back. The 
manufacturer is now tooling up. 

The “Post-War House” has also taught 
Burns a few things the public is apparently 
not ready for. One is the no-door garage 
(“carport”); people fear their cars would 
be stolen. Another is the glass-walled 
bathroom; they won't believe you can’t 
see in. A third is the “solar orientation” 
roof overhang, designable in several widths 
for different climates, to let the sun in dur- 
ing the cool months and keep it out dur- 
ing the hot. People object less to the 
overhang than to the slanting ceilings it 
occasionally necessitates. ‘Too much like 
the old “shed roof,” they say. 

Still. younger-looking than his age, Burns 
probably will keep searching for new profits 
by catering even more diligently to the 
customers’ definable preferences. He’s a 
good salesman, and has been working at 
it since the age of eight, when he whiled 
away Saturdays passing out circulars for 
the Minneapolis real estate firm. 

Burns is a constitutionally nimble opera- 
tor, too, as evidenced by a transaction he 
carried through at the age of ten. With 
an assist from his uncle, the Minneapolis 
firm’s lawyer, Fritz bought a lot ($350 on 
easy terms), traded it in as part payment 
on a house, then sold the house at a profit. 

Almost from that time on Burns has 
been piling up money selling, promoting, 
developing and building houses. Further 
exploitation of mass psychology may carry 
Burns over the precarious bridge from sel- 
ler’s to buyer’s market, and give him a firm 
chance for continued success while many 
other builders inevitably go down. 
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But migration outward has failed to stop plant expansion in the cities 
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-NDUSTRY is going suburban and _ na- 

tional. ‘There is an increasing tendency 

to move factories from the congested center 

of the city to its outskirts, and also to set 

up branch plants and offices around the 
country. 

To date, this exodus has not thinned 
out industrial concentration in the cities, 
though it may do so in the future. But it 
has speeded up the development of rural 
regions in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. In addition, decentralization often 
offers solid advantages to individual manu- 
facturers: 

It simplifies some problems arising from 
top-heavy management and often makes 
possible more efficient production and dis- 
tribution. It can also make jobs more 
agreeable for employes, and increase out- 
put. 

Industry’s move to the suburbs and 
hinterlands is not new; it has been under 
way almost since this country began. 
What’s new is the accelerated tempo of 
the exodus and the wartime developments 
which caused it. 

During the war, industry got some les- 
sons in factory design that inevitably 
stimulated a move away from urban con- 
gestion. War plants, built to the most ad- 
vanced ideas, demonstrated the efhiciency 
of sprawling, one-story buildings, housing 
as many operating units as possible under 
one roof. Only the suburbs offered such 
room for spreading out. 

The war boom, by increasing traffic con- 
gestion to the point of strangulation, also 
speeded the flight from the cities. ‘Trucks 
got snarled up in trafhc, and other urban 
transportation facilities were loaded to 
bulging. Because of the housing shortage, 
more workers had to live far from work, 
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and time spent in traveling to and from 
the job was multiplied. All along the line, 
life in the city has become more difficult 
and burdensome. 

Although the problem is essentially the 
same in nearly all our war-swollen cities, 
the Chicago area is a clear-cut example of 
the effects decentralization produced. 

Chicago’s war boom was one of the big- 
gest, and it has continued. By V-] Day, 
plants worth 1 billion, 186 million dollars 
were built in the area. Nearly all were 
adaptable to peacetime production, and 
new companies rushed in to use them. 
Since V-] Day, additional plants worth 307 
million dollars have been added. 

Moving out to the suburbs was easy in 
Chicago. Everything that the biggest 
plant could need was as readily available 
there as in the Loop. Major railroads in- 
tersect the whole region, and _ belt-line 
roads circle the city at intervals of 2, 5, 12 
and 25 miles. Four-lane highways stretch 
out in every direction. There’s plenty of 
water and power for the heaviest industry, 
and new pipelines carrying natural gas. 

Many of Chicago’s million workers live 
in its 200 satellite towns. Since the region 
is thoroughly unionized, it makes little dif- 
ference from the standpoint of labor rela- 
tions whether a plant is inside or outside 
the city limits. 

All of these factors were weighed when 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., one of 
the country’s leading hardware firms, de- 
cided to build a new plant in order to place 
all warehouse facilities on one floor. 

That meant leaving Chicago proper. 
The cost of a big enough chunk of city 
land, if it could have been found, would 
have been prohibitive. The firm also felt 
that out in the country it could provide 
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better working conditions for its employes. 

As a result, Hibbard, Spencer & Bart- 
lett’s new one-story building, 1060 feet long 
and 800 feet wide, is now going up on 35 
acres just north of Chicago. Completed, 
it will be big enough to hold 12 football 
gridirons and their grandstands. 

Two switch tracks will run nearly the 
entire length of the building, and incom- 
ing cars will be unloaded about 75 feet 
from the storage space. The goods will 
be piled on pallets, picked up and shuttled 
about by fork-lift trucks. In the old down- 
town building in the center of Chicago 
incoming goods had to be loaded on trucks, 
which were then shunted up and down on 
elevators for storage on various floors. 
Merely by eliminating use of elevators in 
storing, the company expects to save $20,- 
O00 a year. 

The company’s total expected savings in 
time and manpower are so staggering that 
it is not willing to make them public. But 
it is specific about the human advantages 
it expects from leaving the Loop. 

A survey showed that the average em- 
ploye spent an hour and fifteen minutes 
getting to and from work downtown. 
Since the majority live on the north side 
of Chicago, reaching the new plant will 
take less time, and there will be ample 
parking space for those who drive. 

The ground is being landscaped, and 
baseball diamonds, tennis courts and other 
recreation facilities laid out for employes. 
There also will be an auditorium seating 
1000 persons, and a cafeteria with a seat- 
ing capacity of 500. With all of these 
advantages and with hand labor reduced to 
a new low, the firm expects to obtain and 
keep an able group of employes. 

The advantages Hibbard hopes for are 
already a reality for Bell & Howell Co., 
makers of motion picture equipment, who 
recently completed a one-story 86,000-foot 
addition to a suburban plant purchased 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

The company cites four reasons why 
it is well satisfied with its desertion of the 
city for greener suburban fields: (1) lower 
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tax rates; (2) improved working condi- 
tions, including the cleanliness necessary 
for precision assembly, and room for a 
field house and floodlighted baseball dia- 
mond; (3) coordination of facilities— 
formerly the plant was scattered in five 
different buildings; (4) convenience— 
many executives and employes now have 
no more than a five- or six-minute trp to 
and from work. Another factor is that the 
company has space for further expansion. 

One of the giants of Chicago industry, 
the General Motors Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, has undergone two kinds of decen- 
tralization. A major GM plant making 
Diesel locomotives, it is situated away from 
the GM citadel at Detroit, and it spreads 
over 325 acres about 15 miles outside Chi- 
cago, near LaGrange. 

The Electro-Motive plant went to the 
suburbs in 1935 largely to obtain a site with 
rock under-pinning solid enough to support 
machinery which swings 200-ton locomo- 
tive sections like toy cars. 

The one disadvantage that the company 
has found is that some workers quit rather 
than travel so far. ‘Though wage scales 
are good, Electro-Motive feels that it must 
make work in the plant more attractive to 
overcome this handicap. 

So share-the-ride clubs still are an im- 
portant company activity and parking space 
has been provided for over 2000 cars. The 
plant is clean, relatively quiet, and there’s 
no sense of crowding. Baseball diamonds 
and bowling alleys have been built, and on 
the flat fields that stretch away in front 
there is a trap-shooting setup and a pistol 
range. Many of the workers look to the 
plant for a considerable part of their 
recreation. 


\, OST factories moving out to the 

¥} suburbs go to considerable pains to 
get along with their suburban neighbors. 
Electro-Motive stayed about a mile out of 
LaGrange, and when it was found that cer- 
tain cloud formations ricocheted plant 
noises into the town, soundproofing meas- 
ures were quickly taken. Most of the new 
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suburban plants have tried for good archi- 
tectural design and landscaping. 

To guard against the kind of hodge- 
podge industrial development that has 
made a shambles of many cities, six of the 
counties which lie within the 50-mile Chi- 
cago industrial district have passed indus- 
trial zoning ordinances. ‘The other two 
are expected to act soon. 

Most metropolitan suburbs are growing 
faster than big cities, and this trend is 
likely to continue indefinitely. It’s one of 
many indications that the industrial migra- 
tion to the suburbs may shove along fast 
in the next two decades. 

At some future date this movement may 
cause trouble. 
fered already because tax-paying citiz 
move out to the country and wash 


hands of urban problems. An abandoned jg 
city factory can be the nucleus of a slupty 
If business slackens and if industrial migra: 
tion attains the proportions of the residén4 


tial trend to the suburbs, it may let 


big cities in for a drastic overhauling ¢ 
7 


their governments, legislation 
and tax-systems. 

A long-established trend 
toward another kind of de- 
centralization—the setting up 
of branch plants in various sec- 
tions of the country—has gone 
along at a faster pace since the 
war. 

Firms doing a rushing busi- 
ness and with large cash re- 
serves are in an uncommonly 
favorable position to branch 
out. Furthermore, the war increased the 
importance of many areas, particularly the 
West and South, as markets. Ford, for 
example, is erecting a new Lincoln-Mer- 
cury assembly plant near Los Angeles and 
has announced that as part of its plan to 
decentralize its purchasing it will increase 
its West Coast buying four-fold. The auto 
firm also is building new assembly plants 
near St. Louis, Atlanta and New York. 

To get away from “the paper pyramiding 
of management” some firms are spotting 
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Dozens of cities have suf- |... 


> centralization of control. 


new, smaller plants around the country and 
decentralizing executive responsibility. 

Tightness of labor supply leads other 
companies to areas where perhaps they can 
reach cheaper, non-union workers, particu- 
larly in southern states. 

In the absence of any Census of Manu- 
factures since 1939, no figures are available 
to show how much of a shift has occurred. 
However, there are a few indications. For 
example, the South’s usable manufacturing 
facilities have increased from the pre- 
war 5 billion, 470 million to between 8 bil- 
lion, 500 million and 
tm 9 billion dollars. That 
is a rise in industrial 

| “capacity of around 50 
. “ar 60 percent, a part 
’ “@f which stems from 
Jecentralization. 

» In California, ac- 
; ™ cording to some state 
o/f figures, 1300 new 
plants were _ estab- 

asa lished in 1945 and 
VJ I) # 1946, and about the 

















‘Same number of plants expanded. Oregon 


as undergone a similar development. 
However, the trend toward physical de- 
centralization is counterbalanced by an 
equally strong tide running toward more 
The 1800 small 
firms absorbed in mergers since 1940 had 
assets equal to nearly 5 percent of the value 
of all manufacturing corporations. The 
Federal ‘Trade Commission predicts that 
the merger movement will continue at a 
high level for some years to come. Money 
for further mergers is readily available. 

Thus the decentralization story is one of 
seeming contradictions. ‘The fact is that 
industry now is growing in all directions 
—the value of the American manufactur- 
ing plant increased from 48 billion dollars 
to 65 billion dollars in the six years be- 
tween 1940 and 1946. It is growing at an 
increasingly rapid pace in the outlying sec- 
tions, but it also is growing in the center. 
The whole tree, root, trunk and branches, 
is getting bigger. 
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Oh, where is the ‘rat cheese’ of yesteryear? 





a HOSE big round blocks of 

=~ old-time American yellow 
cheese have virtually disap- 
peared from grocers’ coun- 
| ters in recent years although 
more cheese is manufactured now than 
ever before. What happened? Where is 
all the “rat cheese’? 

Well, for one thing, at least half of it 
is going into “processed” cheese products, 
a trend that has been increasing steadily 
and probably will continue to do so. Tre- 
mendous quantities of the remainder were 
shipped overseas to U. S. forces and Allied 
countries during the war. Some of this is 
finding its way back into the retail market, 
but it still has to compete with the more 
merchandisable processed varieties. 

The prospects are that it will be next 
fall at the earliest before any substantial 
amount of old-fashioned cheese, properly 
aged, will be available. 

Most cheese now retailed reaches the 
public via such big processors as Kraft, 
Borden, Swift and Armour. They give the 
consumers an endless assortment of mix- 
tures and blends, fancy “spreads” and 
“cheese foods,” all elaborately packaged or 
bottled. And while in normal times they 
did market considerable natural cheese, the 
primary interest of the big processors is, as 
their advertising shows, in “educating” the 
public to a preference for processed cheese. 
And the processors rule the cheese busi- 
ness; they handle 70 percent of the na- 
tion’s billion-pound annual output. 

In Wisconsin, biggest cheese state, the 
processors absorb about 80 percent of all 
natural cheese coming from about 1500 
little crossroads factories. ‘They are now 
the only major outlet for the factories and 
they dominate prices paid to both the 
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cheese-makers and the farmers who pro- 
duce the milk. 

This control also allows them to decide 
the form and nature of cheese sold every- 
where in the U. S. 

The small cheese-maker can blame him- 
self chiefly for this situation. Many Wis- 
consin factories have been in the same 
families for generations and each owner be- 
lieves his own formula produces the only 
true cheese; as a group they resist change. 

An old Wisconsin saw says that good 
cheese has the same attributes as a good 
wife: it is mild, rich and good-looking. 
Wisconsin cheese-makers believe this and 
meet these standards. But the big proc- 
essors know that there are other important 
factors in cheese for sale. 

In the first place, American cheese, or 
Cheddar, which all but about 200 of the 
Wisconsin factories produce, has a heavy 
outer rind which makes some waste inev- 
itable. It also molds quickly when exposed. 

Another thing against the old-fashioned 
cheese is its lack of uniformity. Because 
each individualistic cheese-maker clings to 
his grandfather's ideas, consumers seldom 
can be sure of getting the same flavor twice. 

It was this obstinate attitude that played 
into the hands of Kraft, Borden and the 
others. Their processed cheese had uni- 
formity of taste and could be attractively 
and conveniently packaged. 

Of course, when the processors get 
through mixing and blending cheeses of 
varying grades and ages, adding 4 or 5 per- 
cent of concentrated whey and some emul- 
sifying salts to help retain the butterfat 
and sometimes expediting the mixing with 
steam, the result is considerably different 
from natural cheese. 

In fact, many people contend that the 
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processors ought not to be allowed even 
to call it cheese. But its advantages seem 
to have been decisive with consumers. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, after years of research, has developed 
a rindless American cheese with all the 
tang and flavor of the old variety and 
which will not mold. And at the Depart- 
ment’s urging, a number of companies such 
as Goodyear Rubber have developed trans- 
parent films in which the new cheese 
can be packaged in convenient one-, two- 
or five-pound sizes. 

The new rindless cheese is the most 
hopeful development that has occurred to 
help the industry break the grip of the 
big processors. 

But here again the devotion of the ma- 
jority of the cheese-makers to their old 
ways is retarding the change. The new 
rindless cheese was perfected in 1938, but 
to date only 15 of the state’s factories have 
switched to it. 

State government cheese experts say it 
will take 10 years or more to swing any 
substantial portion of the industry over— 
if it ever can be done. | 

To meet the threat from that competi- 
tion, one big processor is making a rind- 
less natural American, which he markets 
in a 10-pound loaf to avoid too-direct com- 
petition with his own processed cheese. 

Cheese-makers complain that the new 
method requires that only the very high- 
est grade of milk be used or else pasteuri- 
zation equipment must be installed. 

But the most compelling reason against 
change probably is that the small factory 
simply prefers to sell its output the easy 
way—to the processors. 

Generally speaking, standards of both 
the processed and natural cheese indus- 
tries are in for an overhauling. Volun- 
tarily, both will be putting less green, in- 
adequately aged cheese on the market than 
was the case during the war, when con- 
sumers would “buy anything.” 

Furthermore, the 
U.S. Food and Drug 


Administration has 





just undertaken an ambitious program to 
revise official standards for all cheese. One 
probable effect of this will be to make 
pasteurization mandatory or to require that 
cheese be cured longer before marketing. 

Prices are getting federal attention too. 
The manner in which prices for the entire 
country were determined on the Wiscon- 
sin Cheese Exchange impelled the govern- 
ment to start anti-trust proceedings in 1941 
against the Exchange and the National 
Cheese Institute, the industry’s trade asso- 
ciation. 

The resultant indictment against those 
defendants, held in abeyance during the 
war while cheese prices were under OPA 
regulation, still is pending in a Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago. The government 
accused the defendants of violating the 
anti-trust laws on the ground that the Ex- 
change, located at Plymouth, Wis., was 
not an open auction in which buyers bid 
competitively, but actually was controlled 
by 9 of its 35 members. 

The indictment charges that most of the 
controlling members, who included great 
national dairy-food firms, maintained busi- 
ness relationships vetween themselves 
which precluded buy:ng competition at the 
auctions. 

The Justice Department is watching the 
operations of the Exchange before decid- 
ing on whether to go ahead with the case. 

Whatever the outcome of the govern- 
ment’s lawsuit and the various efforts to 
bring natural cheese back to the grocer, 
Wisconsin observers contend that the hope 
of salvation of the industry as a free enter- 
prise lies in the development of coopera- 
tive marketing in which both the producers 
and the farmers have a voice. This hope 
appears to be none too bright. 

“The history of this movement,” ob- 
serves William Kirsch, eco- 
nomic adviser to the State 
Department of Agriculture, 
“shows that it cannot grow 
successfully in a mo- 
nopoly dominated 
environment.” 


































PERFORATIONS 





HIS Magazine started out with an idea 
that to perforate pages might be a good 
thing, so that readers could tear out items 
and do something or other with them, 
such as give them to the vice president or 
the wife. 
First thing that happened was that the 


libraries squawked. They said that the 


people who came to the library to read this 
Magazine left the library with pages of the 
Magazine torn out, and that the perfora- 
tions were an enticement to thievery. 

Next, the Post Office cracked down. 
The postal authorities said it couldn’t be 
done under the rules for second-class mail. 
They said perforations generally had meant 
advertising. ‘The editors explained that 
there would be no advertising whatsoever, 
but the postal authorities said no soap, and 
they barred this Magazine from second 
class. 

Then, surprise, the Post Office reversed 
itself, said it was OK for this particular 
Magazine, with these particular perfora- 
tions, under these particular circumstances, 
to go second class. 

So that’s where matters stand now. 
Some readers like the perforations. Some 
don’t. The perforations will persist until 
readers decide further whether they want 
them or not. 


That Depression Booklet 





Did you get your copy? We mailed it 
about a month ago—the booklet entitled 
“Can We Prevent Depressions?” It 
doesn’t say Yes, and it doesn’t Say No, 
but it says Maybe. 

This year’s recession is not much cov- 
ered. The assumption is that it’s too late 
to prevent a recession this year. 

But the Big Depression of the so’s can 
be prevented—maybe. Businessmen can 
prevent it—if they will observe the rules. 
And if they will not observe the rules— 


well, they can at least see the depression 
coming, and act accordingly. 

If you want an extra copy of the depres- 
sion booklet, we shall be glad to send it, 
free, as a public service. We printed tens 
of thousands extra, but supply was not big 
enough. Now we are printing some more. 
There is a tremendous demand for it, both 
in this country and abroad. 


What’s Ahead 


Articles in Future Issues 








Stabilized Wages—More than the an- 
nual wage. Steadier pay schemes require 
some work to set up, but they are good 
business for employes, management and 
consumers. 

Old People Adrift—They are crowding 
the hospitals and sanitariums. It’s tough 
on the old people, and the young people, 
too. Not enough is being done about it. 

Fowler McCormick—He heads the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., and thinks busi- 
ness has got to look beyond the end of its 
nose. A practical man who cuts prices 
and calls it good long-range business. 

Business Doctors: Beware the Quacks— 
There are some phonies among the busi- 
ness consultants. Be sure you know what 
you're doing when you get an outside 
adviser. 

Small Planes for Business—A line-up of 
practical information on prices, cost and 
use. If you travel much, you ought to 
think it over. 

What a “Recession” Looks Like—Some 
lines feel it first. Others don’t get hit 
until later. Here are some things to look 
for. 

Steel in the West—It’s a battle between 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem and also Henry 
Kaiser. A mixture of freight rates, the Pan- 
ama Canal, iron ore, efficiency and politics. 

How To Deal with the Communists—A 
cool approach to a hot subject. A discus- 
sion of the two approaches: “stamp-them- 
out” and “let-them-live.” What’s behind 
each method. 








FAMILY TALK—FROM THE EDITOR 


(continued from inside front cover) 
The female budget director doesn’t bother about whether these items 
are operating expenses or overhead. ‘The point to her, and to the family, 
is that they must go on, and there’s no way of getting out of them. 

A family can’t close down, like other businesses. If the income 
from the breadwinner shrinks, the family merely pares its outgo. It feeds 
the adults and the kids (somehow), keeps the roof over their heads 
(somehow ), keeps them clothed in one way or another (somehow), and 
slices everything else. But it keeps the family going. 

Where you come in, if you have been elevated by circumstances to 
the position of employer, is that you are the secondary custodian of all 





those family budgets—as many family budgets as you have employes. 
[his is easy to understand. 

What is not so easy to understand, because it requires thinking 
around a corner, is that all those families are also customers of yours. 
Not in a direct line, but in indirect line. You sell not necessarily to 
them, but to other businesses that sell to them. ‘Think first where your 
stuff goes and then where it goes next, and you see how true this 1s. 
l hose employes of yours are your Customers, one or more steps along 
the line. If they do well, you do well. If they have budget troubles, 
they don’t buy your stuff, or they skimp on your stuff, and then you 
have business troubles. 

Your prices aren't any higher than they must be, of course. It's 
the other fellow’s prices that are too high. But in either case the 
price competition occurs within the family budget. ‘There isn't room in 
the budget for everything, and it may be the other fellow’s product 
which is squeezed out, but it also mav be yours. 

A BUSINESS recession is ahead in the next six months, extending 
probably well into next year. 

A business recession is like an epidemic. It hits a lot of people. 
It hits vou and other businessmen. But it hurts most of all the millions, 
like the families of your employes. ‘The damage to them is going to 
be worse than the damage to your immediate family. 

What are vou going to do to fight this epidemic? Will you keep 
up cmployment, even if it means curtailed profit? Wall you cut your 
prices? Will you choose this course rather than to shut down? Will 
vou give a good share of the weight in your decision to the welfare of 
the families of your employes? 

Yes, of course you will. ‘That's the difference between you and 
the generations of businessmen that went ahead of you. 

lhe human element is nothing new, but now it’s nearer the surface. 
Now it’s something for which the average businessman does not apologize 
when he talks about it. 

Besides, it’s a wholly practical business proposition. ‘The families 


ire vour customers. You will do what vou can for your customers. It’s 


human, and also it’s good business. 








